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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Journal of Madam Knight has been 
remembered with much interest, since we read 
the original edition, given to the world by our 
honored friend, the late Theodore Dwight, of 
New York. Having been for years desirous of 
reprinting it, as a unique specimen of the voy- 
ages and travels, life and manners of that 
early time, a fortunate concurrence of thought 
with our careful townsman gives the adyantage 
of the only copy we have seen for many years, 
and of the notes by which he has illustrated 
it. The whole work, of seventy pages in the 
original, is contained in this number. 


The subject of Hymns and Hymn Writers 
has already been largely and variously treated 
in The Living Age. The writer in the Oxford 
Essays contributes so much learning and ability 
in this article, that we are glad to’avail ourselves 
of his contribution, though we are sorry to say 
he is wanting in true sympathy with his sub- 
ject; as is proved by his considering Toplady’s 
“ Rock of Ages cleft for me,” as the offspring 
of religious depression,—and by his calling 
Cowper’s “ Oh for a closer walk with God !”— 
the expressions of despondency. 


The spirited poem “ Monterey” printed in 
No. 730, was copied from and credited to The 
London Journal, a weekly paper said to circu- 
late several hundred thousand copies. It ap- 
peared there as original—and we notice that The 
Saturday Review charges the Journal with 
wholesale and unacknowledged appropriation of 
its reviews. We have received several letters 





on the subject of this poem, and are glad to te 
informed that it first appeared in a weekly paper 
entitled “ Yankee Doodle,” published in New 
York in the year 1846, and that the author was 
Charles Fenno Hoffman. 


This number completes the First Volume of 
the Third and Enlarged Series. A reference to 
its Table of Contents will show the great variety 
and importance of this quarterly issue. There 
is nothing which can be compared to it, in the 
whole range of Periodical Literature. In the 
large double pages of ‘this Volume are included 
about Two Thonsand pages of the Original 
Journals, 

The great outlay which has been made in 
this enlarged series, was based upon the expect- 
ation that through the strong financial and pub- 
lishing ability of our New York Publishers a 
large growth of circulation would take place. 
And notwithstanding the prolonged torpor of 
business, we are happy to be informed that the 
Southern and Western sales have greatly in- 
creased ; so that there is every probability that 
we may begin 1859 very prosperously. Having 
for many years, amid all the difficulties arising 
from want of publishing and financial ability,— 
been disposed to exert ourselves to the utmost 
to carry out favorite ideas of what The Living , : 
Age may be made, we may confidently. call 
upon each of our readers to do what he can by, 
adding names to the list, to enable us to com- 
plete still further, a work for which our labor 
and expense shall only be limited by our ability. 
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JOURNAL OF MADAM KNIGHT. 


In the “Museum of Foreign Literature 
and Science,” for January, 1826, an article was 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine entitled 
«Travelling in America,” suggested by a 
volume published at New York the previous 
ear.” * 

The Museum was then published in Phila- 
delphia by the present senior and veteran 
editor of the “ Living Age,” to whom the 
literature of our country has been largely 
indebted for more. than thirty years and 
whose literary banquets we hope to find 
spread before us for many years to come. 

Numerous extracts were made in Black- 
wood from Madam Knight’s Journal with 
commendatory remarks upon the same. This 
was a private journal kept on her journey, 

erformed on horseback, from Boston to 

Yew York, in the year 1704. 

It is about fifteen years since we first read 
the article above referred to, and our curiosity 
was thus strongly awakened to peruse the 
entire Journal. After procuring a copy, our 
interest was still further excited to trace 


Madam Knight's line of travel from hence to| P' 


the localities where 


New York, to eee oll ge a 
of each day’s ride, 


she tarried at the en 


learn of the persons she mentions, and the 
places she passed through,t and, more espe- 
cially, to answer the question ;—Who was 


Madam Knight? 

At that time we made some examination 
of our Probate and other records in Boston 
but found nothing that we were certain re- 
ferred to the heroine of this journey; and 
not until the publication, in 1852, by Miss 
F. M. Gaulkins, of her history of New Lon- 
don, in which place Madam Knight and her 
daughter were buried, did there seem to be 
any certain clue by which to identify her here. 
Since that publication we have from time to 
time jotted down memoranda of traces of 
Madam Knight in Boston. Although on first 
reading her journal it had the air of ro- 
mance;t and, apparently, like Sir Walter 
Scott’s description of the wonderful volume 


* “The Journals of Madam Knight and Rev. 
Mr. Buckingham from the Original Manuscripts 
written iit the year 1704 and 1710. New York: 
Wilder and Campbell, 1825.” 12mo p. 129. 

t Mr. Updike in his history of the Narragansett 
church (p. 10), identifies the spot where Haven’s 
tavern stood and where Madam Knight tarried the 
second night of her journey as being the site of 
the present residence of Wm. P. Maxwell Esq., 
hear the “‘ Devil’s Foot’? rock in North Kingstown, 
RI. This is the only instance we have met with 
in print of any attention being given to the locality 
of any of the places where she stopped during her 
journey. 

{ When we first saw this journal it was stated 
uite confidently that it was a fiction, written by 
the late Samuel L. Knapp. 
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of Michael of Belwearie in the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,”— 


“ Tt had much of glamour might 
To make a lady seem a Knight,” 


yet, we are now enabled from our Boston 
records, in connection with those of New 
London, Norwich, and New Haven, to state 
that this lady was no fictitious Knight. She 
was a native of Boston. Her journey to New 
York is veritable history, and, however roman- 
tic, is perfectly true. 
“ There is no tale so wild as truth on earth.” 


‘ Madam Knight was probably almost the 
only woman who, at so early a date, made 
such a journey in this country, and undoubt- 
edly her journal gives the most interesting 
account of the kind, at that period, that has 
been rescued from the everwasting flood of 
time. Only about one third of the time since 
the landing of the Pilgrims had expired, when 
this journey was made, It was commenced 
the very year of the death of Peregrine 
White, the first child born after their arrival, 
the year of the publication of the first news- 
aper in America,* about the time of the 
establishment of the first daily paper in Lon- 
don, five years before the birth of Dr. John- 
son, one year before the birth of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and twenty-seven years before the birth 
of Washington. 

Could we behold this lady as she actually 
appeared about three o’clock P.M. Oct. 2, 
1704, arrayed in the style of the day, mounted 
on her charger, bidding adieu to her friends, 
starting, with her kinsman, Capt. Robert 
Luist, as her guide, and wending her way over 
Boston neck, no antique scene could be of 
more amusing curiosity and interest. On her 
journey she was a guest of some of the prin- 
cipal personages of that day. She gives 
graphic descriptions of the manners and cus- 
toms of all classes, and poetic glimpses of her 
travels, through forests, fording of rivers, 
and climbing of hills by night and by day. 

Mr. Littell who had also taken an interest 
in Madam Knight’s Journal, knowing that 
we had a copy of the original edition,t has 
expressed a desire to reprint the work in the 
Living Age, with such prefatory remarks as 
we might choose to make. We have accord- 
ingly here hastily thrown together the result 
of our investigations in relation to her history 
and that of her journal. 

Madam Knight was the’ daughter of 


* “The Boston News Letter’? was first pub- 
lished April 24, 1704. 

+ Madam Knight’s:Journal was reprinted a few 
years ago with a few prefatory remarks by Rev. 
Mortimer Blake, now of Taunton, in successive 
numbers of the Protestant Telegraph, a weekly 
newspaper published in Boston. Probably few 
copies are preserved in this form. 
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Thomas Kemble, a merchant, who resided in 
Charlestown as early as 1651, at which time 
John Becx, Robert Rich, and William Green, 
of London, consigned to him 272 Scotch 
prisoners in the ship John and Sarah, Cap- 
tain John Greene, to be disposed of for such 
goods as he should conceive would turn to 
the best account “in the Barbadoes,” whither 
he was directed to send said goods con- 
signed to Mr. Charles Rich.* These prison- 
ers (“servants ” these merchants call them) 
were sent to this country by order of the 
English government, and were probably 
taken, with others that were sent here about 
the same time, at the battle of Dunbar, Sept. 
3, 1650, when Cromwell was victorious, and 
four thousand were slain and ten thousand 
taken prisoners. The following extract from 
a letter written by Rev. John Cotton to 
to the Lord General Cromwell, dated at Bos- 
ton, N. E., 28 of 5th, 1651, respecting some 
prisoners of the same class of persons as 
were those consigned to Mr. Kemble, and in 
the same year, is interesting as showing how 
those prisoners were disposed of and treat- 

“The Scots, whom God delivered into 
your hands at Dunbarre, and whereof sundry 
were sent hither, we have been desirous (as 
we could) to make their yoke easy. Such as 
were sick of the scurvy or other diseases 


have not wanted physick and chirurgery. 
They have not been sold for slaves to per- 
petual servitude, but for 6 or 7 or 8 years, as 


we do our owne; and he that bought the 
most of them (I heare) buildeth houses for 
them, for every four an house, layeth some 
acres of ground thereto, which he giveth 
them as their owne, requiring 3 dayes in the 
week to work for him (by turnes) and 4 
dayes for themselves, and promiseth as soon 
as they can pay him the money he layed out 
for them he will set them at liberty.” 


Mr. Kemble was of Charlestown as late as 
1658. In 1655, while an inhabitant of 
Charlestown, he owned part of a saw-mill in 
Dover, N. H., where we find him admitted 
an inhabitant in 1660.§ Between that time 
and 1666 he removed to Boston, and proba- 
bly resided most of the remainder of his 
days on Moon Street, as he owned a house 
and garden there for many years before and 
at the time of his death, He died January 


* N. Eng. Hist. and Gen. Reg. Vol. i. p. 877. 

+ Hutchinson’s “ Collection of Papers,’ Bos- 
ton, 1679, contains this letter and Cromwell’s 
answer. It is said in a note to Cromwell’s Letter, 
that “ this letter was copied from the original, all 
wrote with the protector’s own hand.” Crom- 
well’s Letter was sold at auction in 1854, for £38 
sterling, and was bought by our countryman, 
Henry Stevens, Esq., F. 5. A. 

} Suffolk Reg. Deeds, Vol. iii. p, 152. 

§ N. E. Hist. and Genl. Reg. Vol. vii. p. 158. 
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29, 1688-9, aged 67 years and 14 days. 
His wife Elizabeth survived him many years, 
and died December 19, 1712. The grave- 
stones of both are in the Copp’s Hill burying 
ground. 

Mr. Kemble was for many years attorne 
or agent in this country for Mr. Robert Rich, 
a merchant of London.* 

Thomas Kemble had the following chil- 
dren. John, Samuel, Sarah, Rebecca, Henry, 
and Elizabeth, and possibly others. Sarah 
was the only surviving child in 1714. Of the 
sons, we have traced John and Samuel onl 
to manhood. John resided in New Yo 
city, and died before 1699, leaving a consid- 
erable estate, partly to his mother and sister, 
Mrs. Knight, but mostly to Elizabeth, Madam 
Knight’s - wade Samuel died on his pas- 
sage from Barbadoes to New England in 1684, 

Sarah Kemble was born in Boston, April 
19th, 1666. We do not find the date of 
her marriage on record. Her husband was 
Richard Knight, of Boston. He had a for- 
mer wife, Remember Grafton, the daughter 
of Nathaniel Grafton, of Salem. 

We have been able to gather but very few 

articulars of the husband of Madam Knight. 

e 4 ey to have been absent from Boston 
when her journey was made, and probably 
died abroad, as we find no evidence that he 
was here after 1701. When he died we 
have not been able to learn, but we know 
that his wife supposed him to be living in 
1706, when she signed as his attorney.t In 
1714 she styles herself a widow. 

Miss Caulkins says, in a letter dated May 
23, 1858, that by a recent examination of the 
records of New London and Norwich, she 
finds no evidence that Madam Knight was a 
resident of either of those places until about 
1715, which was after the marriage of her 
daughter with Colonel Livingston of the for- 
mer place, and that her statement in her his- 
tory of New London that Madam Knight was 
at Norwich in 1698, and a widow, is probabl 
an error, as she may have confounded her wit 
another individual, there being various persons 
then resident in the town of the name of 
Knight. 

After stating that Madam Knight appears 
as grantor or grantee in various deeds of 
land at Norwich from 1715 to 1725 and is 
styled “widow and shopkeeper” or “ Miss- 
tress Sarah Knight shopkeeper,” Miss Caul- 
kins further remarks in the letter above 
referred to,—“ The New London records, 
however, afford the most striking evi- 
dences of the magnitude of her land _opera- 
tions. The lands of the Mohegan Indians 
were then included within the bounds of 
New London, and here, beside the reservation 

* Middlesex Reg. Deeds, Vol. iii. p. 468. 

t Suffolk Reg. Deeds, Bk. xxiii, p. 30. 
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for the Indians, was a large tract fast filling 
up with white settlers, but still affording some 
range to speculation. Col. Livingston had 
tried the experiment of buying u large 
quantities of this land and had owned at dif- 
ferent times several of the finest farms in the 
Mohegan country. But he gradually parted 
with them and finally, soon after his second 
marriage, sold the whole remainder of his 
purchase to John Stanton of Newport. 

“Tn 1719 Joseph Bradford of New London, 
and Mrs. Sarah Knight, of Norwich, in part- 
nership, repurchased the Livingston lands of 
Stanton, and perhaps other lands also. One 
of these deeds from Staunton to Bradford and 
Knight comprised eight apap the first of 
* 600 acres, being originally a colonial grant 
to Gov. Winthrop, and measuring nearly 
double the nominal quantity; the second 100 
acres,—the. third 70,—the fourth 500,—the 
fifth 350,—being the farm on which Col. Liv- 
ingston had lived in the day of his first wife, 
with the mills and mill stream and mansion 
house,—sixth an Indian grant called the 
Wheat-field, 251 acres,—seventh and eighth 
170 acres. The consideration for these was 


£1000 in hand paid before the sealing &c.,— 
dated the 17thday of the twelfth month called 
February, Anno Domini 1718-19, and in the 
fifth year of our sovereign Lord George &c. 
“By a second deed of the same date, 
Stanton conveys to the partners Joseph 


Bradford and Sarah Knight, two-fifths of cer- 
tain undivided lands originally ceded by 
Owaneco, Sachem of Mohegan, to Livingston 
Dennison & Company—amounting to about 
1000 acres for £230—paid in hand; also a 
tight to one-ninth of all the herbage of Mo- 
hegan included in this purchase. 

“These two transactions will serve in some 
degree to show the business-like character of 
Madam Knight—and the prominent as well 
as important position she held in society. 
She stood high in the social rank and was re- 
spected both in the church and in mercantile 
affairs.” * 

The following record is on the town books 
at Norwich ;—* August 12th, 1717. The towne 
grants liberty to Mrs. Sarah Knight to sitt in 
the pue where she use to sitt in y* meeting 
house.” 

“She was also a pew holder in the new 
church built in that parish about 1724, and was 
sometimes styled of Norwich, and sometimes 
of New London. 

“This can be easily accounted for as she 
retained her dwelling-house in Norwich but 
her farms where she spent a portion of her 
time were within the bounds of New London. 
On one of the latter, the Livingston farm, on 
the Norwich road, she kept entertainment 

* MS. Letter of Miss Caulkins. 

t Ubid. 
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for travellers and is called an Innkeeper. At 
this place she died and was brought to New 
London for interment.”* A grey headstone 
(of which a wood cut is given in Miss Caul- 
kin’s history of New London) gives the date 
of her death as Sept. 25, 1727 in the 62d year 
of her age. 

“The only child of Mrs. Knight, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Col. John Livingston, survived 
her and presented her inventory which com- 
prised two farms in Mohegan with housing 
and mills £1600, and estate in Norwich £210. 
Mrs. Knight was a woman of considerable - 
distinction in her day. .She certainly pos- 
sessed more than a common portion of 
energy, talent and education. She wrote 
poetry and diaries, transacted various kinds of 

usiness, speculated in Indian Lands, and at 
different times kept a tavern, managed a shop 
of merchandise, and cultivated a farm.” + 

Elizabeth, Madam Knight’s daughter was 
born at Boston, May 8th, 1689, and was mar- 
ried there, by Dr. Increase Mather, to Colo- 
nel John Livingston, of New London, Oct. 1, 
1713. She was his second wife ; his first wife 
was Mary, only child of Gov. Fitz John Win- 
throp. She died January 12, 1712-13. 
Madam Knight met with and speaks of this 
lady in her travels in 1704. Col. Livingston 
had no children by either wife. There is no 
monument or stone to the first. A table of 
freestone is erected to the memory of the 
second with the following inscription : “ Interr* 
under this stone is the body of Mdm. Eliza- 
beth Livingston, relict of Col. John Living- 
stone of New London who departed this life 
March 17th, A.D. 1735-6 in the 48th year of 
her age.” 

In the inventory of her effects are the 
following items. A negro woman Rose, a 
man Pompey; Indian man. Silver plate £234 
13s—&c. &c.t Her husband, Col. John 
Livingston, died in 1720, inEngland. James 


* History of New London, by Miss F. M. Caul- 
kins, p. 871. t Ibid. 

$ In a letter from Miss Caulkins dated April 26, 
1858, in answer to a question asking what she had 
found in regard to Madam Knight since her his- 
tories were published, she says that she recently 
found some acquittances given to Mrs. Christopher 
Christophers as administratrix of Mrs. Living- 
stone’s estate by heirs of the same in Boston and 
vicinity. They make no mention of relationship 
otherwise than merely acknowledging that they 
had received their proportion and were satisfied. 
These receipts were signed by the following per- 
sons,— 


Saran Bass, of Boston. 

Wivow Mary Bassert, of Boston. 

Wiui1amM WyrEr AND ELINOR HIS WIFE, of 
Charlestown. 

ELIZABETH Burr, Widow, of Charlestown. 

Rosert Luist, Shopkeeper, of Charlestown. 

JAMES FLUKER, and his wife ELIZABETH, do. 

Tos. CHEEVER, and his wife, ABIGAIL, of 
Chelsea. 
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Douglas, of London, and his wife Elizabeth, 
were executors. His estate was very small. 

Thus it will be seen that Madam Knight 
has left no descendants to honor her name 
or be proud of hey enterprise—to cherish her 
memory or preserve her writings. 

The business which led Madam Knight to 
undertake her perilous journey was apparently 
the distribution of an estate. We were in- 
debted, several years since, to Thomas Ruther- 
ford Trowbridge Esq., (a descendant of the 
Thomas Trowbridge mentioned by Madam 
K. as her kinsman) for the statement that 
she is found at New Haven as a witness in 
1704 to several deeds and settlements made 
of Caleb Trowbridge’s Estate, (brother of 
Thomas Trowbridge) who was a merchant, 
aman of wealth, and who left no children. 
The name of his wife before marriage was not 
known. Mr. Trowbridge suggests that she 
may have been a sister of Madam Knight. 
She had a large property in her own right, 
and the brothers and sisters of Caleb Trow- 
bridge made an agreement with her that she 
should receive back all real and personal 
property which she had when married, and 
£500 additional, she agreeing to pay the 
debts in Boston. John Prout and S. Knight 
witnessed all the papers that passed between 
them. 

The journal to which this introduction is 
made was published in 1825 under the 
editorial supervision of Mr. Theodore Dwight 
of New York. “It had been,” says Miss 
Caulkins, “carefully preserved in manuscript 
in the Christophers family, to whom it came 
after the death of Mrs. Livingston; Sarah, 
wife of Christopher Christophers who was a 
Prout of New Haven and a relative being 
appointed to Administer on Mrs. Livingston’s 
estate. From a descendant of this Mrs. 
Christophers viz. Mrs. Ichabod Wetmore of 
Middletown, the manuscript was obtained for 
publication. It had been neatly copied into 
a small book.” * 

From the inquiry started with regard to the 
authorship of this journal, and whether it was 
truth or fiction, at the time when we first read 
the article in Blackwood a letter was written by 
a friend of ours to Mr. Dwight who stated that 
unfortunately all but asingle leaf of the original 
manuscript had been destroyed. We shortl 
after called upon him at his office in New Yor 
when he spoke of the loss with deep regret, 
and if time had allowed us would have shown 
the remaining leaf at his residence. Our 
curiosity to look upon the writing of Madam 
Knight has however recently been gratified 


* “These particulars were communicated,” 
says Miss Caulkins, “ by the daughter of Mrs. Wet- 
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and we are enabled to present here her auto- 
graph. 


a 
paw 


At the time of Madam Knight’s jcarney, 
New York contained not much over five thou- 
sand inhabitants; Boston had a population at 
the same time of about ten thousand, double 
that of New York. The same rate of increase 
in the population of New York that there has 
been since this journey, and for the same 
length of time in the future, or to about the 
year of our Lord 2000, would give that city 
fifty millions of inhabitants, twice the popula- 
tion of the whole United States at the last 
census—and would cover the whole Island of 
Manhattan with one person to about every 
square yard of ground. 

Then the Boston News Letter was the only 
paper published in all the country, and but a 
very few copies once a week, each copy con- 
taining but four or five square feet of print. 

Now the newspaper and periodical litera- 
ture published in New York alone, would en- 
circle the globe every year with a belt six feet 
wide, printed on both sides, or make a sheet 
printed on both sides, three feet wide, and a 
thousand miles in length, every week. 

In 1782 the Vade Mecum for America, or 
a Companion for traders and travellers, con- 
tains a table of distances with the names of 
the taverns on the route to New York, via 
New London,—being very nearly the precise 
line of Madame Knight’s journey, 28 years 
before. The entire distance to New York is 
there stated to be 271 miles. At the time of 
her ——- a fortnight was consumed on the 
road; when Mr. Dwight made his introduc- 
tion he speaks of a day and a half as neces- 
sary and as a great advance in speed. At 
present we are usually whirled over the 
ground in about eight hours, and it has been 
accomplished in five. Our western rivers, 
and those of the whole world, with almost 
every ocean of the earth, now alive with 


steamboats, vying in splendor and size, with ° 


the most gorgeous of palaces, and shooting 
forward fifteen or twenty miles per hour, were 
then navigated by the diminutive sloop, skiff, 
or gail boat, or skimmed over by the shallow 
birch bark canoe, taking weeks to perform 
the vovage of a day. The communication of 
the telegraph shows a still more wonderful 


advance. We have truly come near verifying 
the words of Shakspeare in the mouth of 





more, Mrs. Andrew Mather of New London.” 


Puck. 
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«Tl 
minutes. 

At the time of Madam Knight’s journey 
our country was mostly a forest, and the 
physical forces which are now working such 
wonders around us, lay comparatively iner%. 
Since that period the hardy industry of, our 
fathers has caused the desert to blossom like 
the rose, and comfortable and elegant dwell- 
ings are sprinkled over our land where then 
were the log hut or the Indian wigwam. Since 
then, the philosophy of a Franklin and the 
ingenuity of a Fulton, together with hundreds 
of others who have followed in their train 
have unlocked, or are still unlocking, the pent 
up powers of the material world, and those 
powers are now being applied to all the prae- 


put a girdle round the earth in forty 
d . 
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tical purposes of life; to art, locomotion: 
manufactures, and the press. The storehouse 
and the diffusion of knowledge are thus im- 
measurably increased. 

Our descendants, one hundred and fifty 
years hence, may consider us as far behind 
them in the physical and material interests of 
Earth, as we now consider those in the days 
of Madam Knight behind us, yet, however 
these interests may then outstrip ours, if the 
practical principles of piety, purity, and patri- 
otism which produced such staunch characters 
in our fathers and mothers, are faithfully 
transmitted to future generations—our de- 
scendants will look back, for ages to come with 
a just pride at having had such an ancestry. 

Boston, June 1st., 1858. W. R. D. 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL KEPT BY MADAM. KNIGHT, 
ON A JOURNEY FROM BOSTON TO NEW YORK, IN THE YEAR 1704. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THIS is not a work of fiction, as the scarcity 
of old American manuscripts may induce some 
to imagine; but it is a faithful copy from a 
diary in the author’s own hand-writing, com- 
piled soon after her return home, as it ap- 
pears, from notes recorded daily, while on the 
road. She was a resident of Boston, and a 
lady of uncommon literary attainments, as 
well as of great taste and strength of mind. 
She was called Madam Knight, out of respect 
to her character, according to a custom once 
common in New England; but what was her 
family name the publishers have not been 
able to discover. 

The object proposed in printing this little 
work is not only to please those who have partic- 
ularly studied the progressive history of our 
country but to direct the attention of others to 
subjects of that description, unfashionable as 
they still are; and also to remind the public 
that documents, even as unpretending as the 
following, may possess a real value, if they 
contain facts which will be hereafter sought for 
to illustrate interesting periods in our history. 

It is to be regretted that the brevity of the 
work should have allowed the author so little 
room for the display of the cultivated mind 
and the brilliant fancy which frequently betray 
themselves in the course of the narrative; 
and no one can rise from the perusal without 
wishing some happy chance might yet discover 
more full delineations of life and character 
from the same practised hand. Subjects so 





closely connected with ourselves ought to 
excite a degree of curiosity and interest, while 
we are generally so ready to open our minds 
and our libraries to the most minute details 
of foreign governments, and the modes and 
men of distant countries, with which we can 
have only a collateral connection. 

In copying the following work for the press, 
the original orthography has been carefully 
preserved, in some cases, it may be, so far as 
to retain the errors of the pen, for fear of in- 
troducing any unwarrantable modernism. 
The punctuation was very hasty, and therefore 
has not been regarded. Two interuptions 
occur in the original near the commencement, 
which could not be supplied; and in a few 
instances it has been thought proper to make 
short omissions, but none of them materially 
affect the narrative. 

The reader will find frequeat occasion to 
compare the state of things in the time of 
our author with that of the present period, 
particularly with regard to the number of the 
inhabitants, and the facilities and accommoda- 
tions prepared for travellers. Over that tract 
of country where she travelled about a fort- 
night, on horseback, under the direction of a 
hired guide, with. frequent risks of life and - 
limb, and sometimes without food or shelter 
for many miles, we proceed at our ease, with- 
out exposure and almost without fatigue, in a 
day and half, through a well peopled land, 
supplied with good stage-coaches and public 
houses, or the still greater luxuries of the ele- 
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gant steam boats which daily traverse our 
waters, 


THE JOURNAL OF MADAM KNIGHT. 

Monday, Octb’r. y* second, 1704.—About 
three o’clock afternoon, I began my Journey 
from Boston toNew-Haven; being about two 
Hundred Mile. My Kinsman, Capt. Robert 
Luist, waited on me as farr as Dedham, where 
I was to meet y* Western post. 

I vissitted the Reverd. Mr. Belcher, y* 
Minister of y* town, and tarried there till 
evening, in hopes y* post would come along. 
But he not coming, I resolved to go to Bil- 
lingses where he used to lodg, being 12 miles 
further. But being ignorant of the way, 
Mad" Belcher, seing no persuasions of her 
good spouses or hers could prevail with me 
to Lodg there that night, Very kindly went 
wyth me to y* Tavern, where I hoped to get 
my guide, And desired the Hostess to in- 
quire of her guests whether any of them 
would go with mee. But they being tyed by 
the Lipps to a pewter engine, scarcely al- 
lowed themselves time to say what clownish 

. ” o * * 

(Here half a page of the MS. is gone.] 

* * * Peices of eight, I told her no, I would 
not be accessary to such extortion. 

Then John shan’t go, sais shee. ‘No, in- 
deed, shan’t hee; And held forth at that 
rate a long time, that I began to fear I was 
got among the Quaking tribe, beleeving not 
a Limbertong’d sister among them could out 
do Madm. Hostes. 

Upon this, to my no small surprise, son 
John arrose, and gravely demanded what I 
would give him to go with me? Give you, 
sais I, are you John? Yes, says he, for want 
of a Better; And behold! this John look’t 
as old as my Host, and perhaps had bin a 
man in the last Century. Well, Mr. John 
sais I, make your demands. Why, half a 
pss. of eight and a dram, sais John. I 
agreed, and gave him a Dram (now) in hand 
to bind the bargain. 


My hostess catechis’d John for going so | 
cheep, saying his poor wife would break her | 


— 
[Here another half page of the MS. is gone.) | 
His shade on his Hors resembled a Globe on | 
on a Gate post. His habitt, Hors and furni- | 
ture, its looks and goings Incomparably an-| 
swered the rest. 

Thus Jogging on with an easy pace, my | 
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Guide telling mee it was dangero’s to Ride 
hard in the Night, (wh* his horse had the 
sence to avoid,) Hee entertained me with the 
Adventurs he had passed by late Rideing, 
and eminent Dangers he had escaped, so that, 
Remembring the Hero’s in Parismus and the 
Knight of the Oracle, I didn’t know but I had 
mett w" a Prince disguis’d. 

When we had Ridd about an how’r, wee 
come into a thick swamp, weh. by Reason of 
a great fogg, very much startled mee, it being 
now very Dark. But nothing dismay’d John: 
Hee had encountered a thousand and a thou- 
sand such Swamps, having a Universal 
Knowledge in the woods; and readily An- 
swered all my inquiries wch. were not a few. 

In about an how’r, or something more, 
after we left the Swamp, we come to Bil- 
lingses, where I was to Lodg. My Guide 
dismounted and very Complasantly help’t me 
down and shewd the door, signing to me 
w" his hand to Go in; w" I Gladly did—But 
had not gone many steps into the Room, ere 
I was Interrogated by a young Lady I under- 
stood afterwards was the Eldest daughter of 
the family, with these, or words to this pur- 
pose, (viz.) Law for mee—what in the world 
brings You here at this time a night?—I 
never see a woman on the Rode so Dreadfull 
latein all the days of my versall life. Who 
are You? Where are You going? I’me 
sear’d out of my witts—with much more of 
the same Kind. I stood aghast, Prepareing 
to reply, when in comes my Guide—to him 
Madam turned, Roreing out: Lawfull heart, 
John, is it You ?—how de do! Where in the 
world are you going with this woman? Who 
is she? John made no Ansr. but sat down in 
the corner, fumbled out his black Junk, and 
saluted that instead of Debb; she then turned 
agen to mee and fell anew into her silly ques- 
tions, without asking me to sitt down. 

I told her shee treated me very Rudely, 
and I did not think it my duty to answer her 
unmannerly Questions. But to get ridd of 
them, I told her I come there to have the 
post’s company with me to-morrow on my 
Journey, &c. Miss star’d awhile, drew a 
chair, bid me sitt, And then run up stairs and 
| putts on two or three Rings, (or else I had 
‘not seen them before,) and returning, sett 
herself just before me, showing the way to 
| Reding, that I might see her Ornaments, per- 
| haps to gain the more respect. But her 

Granam’s new Rung sow, had it appeared, 
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would affected me as much. I paid honest 
John w* money and dram according to con- 
tract, and Dismist him, and pray’d Miss to 
shew me where I must Lodg. Shee conducted 
me to a parlour in a little back Lento, w™ was 
almost fill’d w® the bedstead, w™ was so high 
that I was forced to climb on a chair to gitt 
up to y* wretched bed that lay on it; on w® 
having Stretcht my tired Limbs, and lay’d 
my head on a Sad-colourd pi.low, I began to 
think on the transactions of y* past day. 

Tuesday, October y* third, about 8 in the 
morning, I with the Post proceeded forward 
without observing any thing remarkable; 
And about two, afternoon, Arrived at the 
Post’s second stage, where the western Post 
mett him and exchanged Letters. Here, 
having called for something to eat, y* woman 
bro't in a Twisted thing like a cable, but 
something whiter; and laying it on the bord, 
tugg’d for life to bring it into a capacity to 
spread; w™ having w" great pains accom- 
plished, shee serv’d in a dish of Pork and 
Cabage, I suppose the remains of Dinner. 
The sause was of a deep Purple, w* I tho’t 
was boil’d in her dye Kettle; the bread was 
Indian, and every thing on the Table service, 
Agreeable to these. I, being hungry, gott a 
little down; but my stomach was soon cloy’d, 
and what cabbage I swallowed serv’d me for 
a Cudd the whole day after. 

Having here discharged the Ordnary for 
self and Guide, (as I understood was the 
custom,) About Three afternoon went on with 
my Third Guide, who Rode very hard; and 
having crossed Providence Ferry, we come to 
a River w™ they Generally Ride thro’. But 
I dare not venture; so the Post gota Ladd 
and Cannoo to carry me to tother side, and 
hee rid thro’ and Led my hors. The Cannoo 
was very small and shallow, so that when we 
were in she seem’d redy tc take in water 
which greatly terrified mee, and caused me 
to be very circumspect, sitting with my hands 
fast on each side, my eyes stedy, not daring 
so much as to lodg my tongue a hair’s breadth 
more on one side of my mouth then tother, 
nor so much as think on Lott’s wife, for a 
wry thought would have oversett aur wherey : 
But was soon put out of this pain, by feeling 
the Cannoo on shore, w* I as soon almost 
saluted with my feet; and Rewarding my 
sculler, again mounted and made the best of 
our way forwards. The Rode here was very 
even and y° day pleasant, it being now near 





Sunsett. But the Post told mee we had neer 
14 miles to Ride to the next Stage, (where 
we were to Lodg.) I askt him of the rest of 
the Rode, foreseeing wee must travail in the 
night. Hee told mee there was a bad River 
we were to Ride thro’, w™ was so very firce 
a hors could sometimes hardly stem it: But 
it was but narrow, and wee should soon be 
over. I cannot express The concern of mind 
this relation sett me in: no thoughts but 
those of the dang’ros River could entertain 
my Imagination, and they were as formidable 
as. varios, still Tormenting me with blackest 
Ideas of my Approching fate—Sometimes 
seing my self drowning, otherwhiles drowned, 
and at the best like a holy Sister Just come 
out of a Spiritual Bath in dripping Garments. 

Now was the Glorious Luminary, w" his 
swift Coursers arrived at his Stage, leaving 
poor me w" the rest of this part of the lower 
world in darkness, with which wee were soon 
Surrounded. The only Glimering we now 
had was from the spangled Skies, Whose 
Imperfect Reflections rendered every Object 
formidable. Each lifeless Trunk, with its 
shatter’d Limbs, appear’d an Armed Enymie ; 
and every little stump like a Ravenous de- 
vourer. Nor could I so much as discern my 
Guide, when at any distance, which added to 
the terror. 

Thus, absolutely lost in Thought, and dying 
with the very thoughts of drowning, I come 
up w" the post, who I did not see till even 
with his Hors: he told mee he stopt for mee; 
and wee Rode on Very deliberatly a few 
paces, when we entred a Thickett of Trees 
and Shrubbs, and I perceived by the Hors’s 
going, we were on the descent of a Hill, w®, 
as wee come neerer the bottom, ’twas totaly 
dark w" the Trees that surrounded it. But 
I knew by the Going of the Hors wee had 
entred the water, w" my Guide told mee was 
the hazzardos River he had told me off; and 
hee, Riding up close to my Side, Bid me not 
fear—we should be over Imediatly. I now 
ralyed all the Courage I was mistriss of, 
Knowing that I must either Venture my fate 
of drowning, or be left like y* Children in the 
wood. So, as the Post bid me, I gave Reins » 
to my Nagg; and sitting as Stedy as Just 
before in the Cannoo, in a few minutes got 
safe to the other side, which hee told mee was 
the Narragansett country. 

Here We found great difficulty in Travailing, 
the way being very narrow, and on each side 
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the Trees and bushes gave us very unpleasent 
welcomes w" their Branches and bow’s, w™ 
we could not avoid, it being so exceeding 
dark. My Guide, as before so now, putt on 
harder than I, w" my weary bones could fol- 
low; so left mee and the way beehind him. 
Now Returned my distressed aprehensions 
of the place where I was: the dolesome 
woods, my Company next to none, Going I 
knew not whither, and encompased w* Terri- 
fying darkness ; The least of which was enough 
to startle a more Masculine courage. Added 
to which the Reflections, as in the afternoon 
of y* day that my Call was very Questionable, 
w® till then I had not so Prudently as I 
ought considered. Now, coming to y* foot 
of a hill, I found great difficulty in ascending ; 
But being got to the Top, was there amply 
recompenced with the friendly Appearance of 
the Kind Conductress of the night, Just then 
Advancing above the Horisontall Line. The 
Raptures w™ the Sight of that fair Planett 
produced in mee, caus’d mee for the Moment, 
to forgett my present wearyness and past 
toils; and Inspir’d me for most of the re- 
maining way with very divirting tho’ts, some 
of which, with the other Occurances of the 
day, I reserved to note down when I should 


come to my Stage. My tho’ts on the sight of 
the moon were to this purpose : . 


Fair Cynthia, all the Homage that I may 


Unto a Creature, unto thee I pay; 

In Lonesome woods to meet so Rind a guide, 

To Mee’s more worth than all the world beside. 

Some Joy I felt just now, when safe got or’e 

Yon Surly River to this Rugged shore, 

seees Rough welcomes from these clownish 
rees, . 


Better than Lodgings wth Nereidees. 
Yet swelling fears surprise ; all dark appears— 
Nothing but Light can dissipate those fears. 
My fainting vitals can’t lend strength to say, 
But softly whisper, O I wish ’twere day. 
The murmur hardly warm’d the Ambient air, 
F’re thy Bright Aspect rescues from dispair : 
Makes the old Hagg her sable mantle loose, 
And a Bright Joy do’s through my Soul diffuse. 
The Boistero’s Trees now Lend a Passage Free, 
And pleasant prospects thou giv’st light to see. 
From hence wee kept on, with more ease 
y* before: the way being smooth and even, 
the night warm and serene, and the Tall and 
thick Trees at a distance, especially w* the 
moon glar’d light through the branches, fill’d 
my imagination w™ the pleasent delusions of 
a Sumpteous citty, fill’d w" famous Buildings 
and churches, w'* their spiring steeples, Bal- 
conies, Galleries and I know not what: Gran- 
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duers w" I had heard of, and w® the stories 
of foreign countries had given me the Idea of. 
Here stood a Lofty church—there is a steeple, 
And there the Grand Parade—O see the people ! 
That famouse Castle there, were I but nigh, 

To see the mote and Bridg and walls so Re 
They’r very fine! sais my deluded eye. 

Being thus agreably entertain’d without a 
thou’t of anything but thoughts themselves, 
Ion a suden was Rous’d from these pleasing 
Imaginations, by the Post’s sounding his 
horn, which assured mee hee was arrived at 
the Stage, where we were to Lodg: and that 
musick was then most musickall and agreea- 
ble to mee. 

Being come to mr. Havens’, I was very 
civilly Received, and courteously entertained, 
in a clean comfortable house; and the Good 
woman was very active in helping off my 
Riding clothes, and then ask’t what I would 
eat. I told her I had some Chocolett, if shee 
would prepare it; which with the help of 
some Milk, and a little clean brass Kettle, she 
soon effected to my satisfaction. I then 
betook me to my Apartment, w® was a little 
Room parted from the Kitchen by a single 
bord partition; where, after I had noted the 
Occurrances of the past day, I went to bed, 
which, tho’ pretty hard, Yet neet and hand- 
some. But I could get no sleep, because of 
the Clamor of some of the Town tope-ers 
in next Room, Who were entred into a 
strong debate concerning y* Signifycation of 
the name of their Country, (viz.) Narragan- 
set. One said it was named so by y* Indians, 
because there grew a Brier there, of a pro- 
digious Highth and bigness, the like hardly 
ever known, called by the Indians Narragan- 
sett; And quotes an Indian of so Barberous 
aname for his Author, that I could not write 
it. His Antagonist Replyed no—It was from 
a Spring it had its name, w™ hee well knew 
where it was, which was extreem cold in sum- 
mer, and as Hott as could be imagined in the 
winter, whiclf was much resorted too by the 
natives, and by them called Narragansett, 
(Hott and Cold,) and that was the originall 
of their places name—with a thousand Imper- 
tinances not worth notice, w“ He utter,d with 
such a Roreing voice and Thundering blows 
with the fist of wickedness on the Table, that 
it peirced my very head. I heartily fretted, 
and wish’t ’um tongue tyed; but w™ as little 
succes as a freind of mine once, who was (a8 
shee said) kept a whole night awake, on @ 
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Jorny, by a country Left. and a Sergent, In- 
signe and a Deacon, contriving how to bring 
a triangle into a Square. They kept calling 


for tother Gill, w* wile they were swallowing, | K 


was some Intermission; But presently, like 
Oyle to fire, encreased the flame. I set my 
Candle on a Chest by the bed side, and set- 
ting up, fell to my old way of composing my 
Resentments, in the following manner: 

I ask thy Aid, O Potent Rum! 

To Charm these wrangling Topers Dum. 

Thou hast their Giddy Brains possest— 

The man confounded wth the Beast— 

And I, poor I, can get no rest. 

Intoxicate them with thy fumes : 

O still their Tongues till morning comes ! 

And I know not but my wishes took effect ; 
for the dispute soon ended w* ’tother Dram ; 
and so Good night! 

Wedensday, Octob' 4th. About four in the 
morning, we set out for Kingston (for so was 
the Town called) with a french Docter in our 
company. Hee and y® Post put on very furi- 
ously, so that I could not keep up with them, 
only as now and then they’d stop till they see 
mee. This Rode was poorly furnished w* ac- 
commodations for Travellers, so that we were 
forced to ride 22 miles by the post’s account, 
but neerer thirty by mine, before wee could 
bait so much as our Horses, w® I exceedingly 
complained of. But the post encourag’d mee, 
by saying wee should be well accommodated 
anon at mr. Devills,* a few miles further. 
But I questioned whether we ought to go 
to the Devil to be helpt out of affliction. 
However, like the rest of Deluded souls that 
post to y® Infernal denn, Wee made all posi- 
ble speed to this Devil’s Habitation; where 
alliting, in full assurance of good accommoda- 
tion, wee were going in. But meeting his two 
daughters, as I suposed twins, they so neerly 
resembled each other, both in features and 
habit, and look’t as ald as the Divel’ himselfe, 
and quite as Ugly, We desired entertainm’t, 
but could hardly get a word out of ’um, till 
with our Importunity, telling them our neces- 
ity, &c. they call’d the old Sophister, who was 
as sparing of his words as his daughters had 
bin, and no, or none, was the reply’s hee made 
us to our demands. Hee differed only in this 
from the old fellow in to’ther Country: hee 
let us depart. However, I thought it proper 
to warn poor Travailers to endeavour to Avoid 


* The name Davol is very plenty in R. I.—at 
the time of Madam K. it was Devil on We records. 


R. D. 
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falling into circumstances like ours, w* at our 
next Stage I sat down and did as followeth : 
May all that dread the cruel feind of night 
eep on, and not at this curs’t Mansion light. 
’Tis Hell; ’tis Hell! and Devills here do dwell: 
Here dwells the Devill—surely this’s Hell. 
Nothing but Wants : a drop to cool yo’r Tongue 
Cant be procur’d these cruel Feinds among. 
Plenty of horrid Grins and looks sevear, 
Hunger and thirst, But pitty’s bannish’d here— 
The Right hand keep, if Hell on Earth you 
fear ! 
Thus leaving this habitation of cruelty, we 
went forward; and arriving at an Ordinary 
about two mile further, found tollerable ac- 
commodation. But our Hostes, being a pretty 
full mouth’d old creature, entertain’d our 
fellow travailer, y* french Docter, w” Inumira- 
ble complaints of her bodily infirmities ; and 
whisperd to him so lou’d, that all y* House 
had as full a hearing as hee: which was very 
divirting to y° company, (of which there was 
a great many,) as one might see by their 
sneering. But poor weary I slipt out to enter 
my mind in my Jornal, and left my Great 
Landly with her Talkative Guests to them- 
selves. 

From hence we proceeded (about ten fore- 
noon) through the Narragansett country, pret- 
ty Leisurely ; and about one afternoon come 
to Paukataug River, w* was about two hun- 
dred paces over, and now very high, and no 
way over to to’ther side but this. I darid not 
venture no Ride thro, my courage at best in 
such cases but small, And now at the Lowest 
Ebb, by reason of my weary, very weary, hun- 
gry and uneasy Circumstances. So takeing 
leave of my company, tho’ w® no little Reluc- 
tance, that I could not proceed w" them on 
my Jorny, Stop at a little cottage Just by the 
River, to wait the Waters falling, w® the old 
man that lived there said would be in a little 
time, and he would conduct me safe over. 
This little Hutt was one of the wretchedest I 
ever saw a habitation for human creatures, 
It was suported with shores enclosed with 
Clapbords, laid on Lengthways, and so much 
asunder, that the Light come throu’ every 
where ; the doore tyed on w* a cord in y® . 
place of hinges; The floor the bear earth; 
no windows but such as the thin covering af- 
forded, nor any furniture but a Bedd w® a 
glass Bottle hanging at y* head on’t; an 
earthan cupp, a small pewter Bason, A Bord 
w" sticks to stend on, instead of a table, and 
a block or two in y* corner instead of chairs, 
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The family were the old man, his wife and two 
Children; all and every part being the pic- 
ture of poverty. Notwithstanding both the 
Hutt and its Inhabitaxce were very clean and 
tydee : to the crossing the Old Proverb, that 
bare walls make giddy hows-wifes. 

I Blest myselfe that I was not one of this 
misserable crew; and the Impressions their 
wretchedness formed in me caused mee on y° 
very Spott to say : 

Tho’ Ill at ease, A stranger and alone, 

All my fatigu’s shall not extort a grone. 

These Indigents have hunger wth their ease ; 
Their best is wors behalfe then my disease. 
Their Misirable hutt wch Heat and Cold 
Alternately without Repulse do hold ; 

Their Lodgings thyn and hard, their Indian fare, 
The mean Apparel which the wretches wear, 
And their ten thousand ills weh can’t be told, 
Makes nature er’e ’tis midle age’d look old. 
When I reflect, my late fatigues do seem 

Only a notion or forgotten Dreem. 

I had scarce done thinking, when an Indian-like 
Animal come to the door, on a creature very 
much like himselfe, in mien and feature, as 
well as Ragged cloathing; and having ‘litt, 
makes an Awkerd Scratch w® his Indian shoo, 
and a Nodd, sitts on y* block, fumbles out his 
black Junk, dipps it in y* Ashes, and presents 
it piping hott to his muscheeto’s, and fell to 


sucking like a calf, without speaking, for near a 
quarter of an hower. At length the old man 
said how do’s Sarah do? who I understood 
was the wretches wife, and Daughter to y° 
old man: he Replyed—as well as can be ex- 


pected, &e. So I. remembred the old say, 
and supposed I knew Sarah’s case. Butt hee 
being, as I understood, going over the River, 
as ugly as hee was, I was glad to ask him to 
show me y* way to Saxtons, at Stoningtown ; 
w* he promising, I ventur’d over w” the old 
mans assistance ; who having rewarded to con- 
tent, with my Tattertailed guide, J Ridd on 
very slowly thro’ Stoningtown, where the Rode 
was very Stony and uneven. I asked the fel- 
low, as we went, divers questions of the place 
and way, &c. I being arrived at my country 
Saxtons, at Stonington, was very well accom- 
modated both as to victuals and Lodging, the 
only Good of both I had found since my set- 
ting out. Here I heard there was an old man 
and his Daughter to come that way, bound to 
N. London; and being now destitute of a 
Guide, gladly waited for them, being in so good 
a harbour, and accordingly, Thirsday, Octob* 
y® 5th, about 3 in the afternoon, I sat forward 
with neighbour Polly and Jemima, a Girl 
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about 18 Years old, who hee said he had been 
to fetch out of the Narragansetts, and said 
they had Rode thirty miles that day, on a sory 
lean Jade, w" only a Bagg under her for a 
a pillion, which the poor Girl often complain’d 
was very uneasy. 

Wee made Good speed along, w* made 
poor Jemima make many a sow’r face, the 
mare being a very hard trotter; and after 
many a hearty and bitter Oh, she at length 
Low’d out: Lawful Heart father! this bare 
mare hurts mee Dingeely, I’me direfull sore 
I vow; with many words to that purpose: 
poor Child sais Gaffer—she us’t to serve 
your mother so. I don’t care how mother 
us’t to do, quoth Jemima, in a pasionate 
tone. At which the old man Laught, and 
kik’t his Jade o’ the side, which made her 
Jolt ten times harder. 

About seven that Evening, we come to 
New London Ferry: here, by reason of a 
very high wind, we mett with great difficulty 
in getting over—the Boat tos’t exceedingly, 
and our Horses capper’d at a very surprizing 
Rate, and set us all in a fright; especially 
poor Jemima, who desired her father to say 
so jack to the Jade, to make her stand. But 
the careless parent, taking no notice of her 
repeated desires, She Rored out in a Passion- 
ate manner: Pray suth father, Are you deaf? 
Say so Jack to the Jade,I tell you. The 
Dutiful Parent obey’s; saying so Jack, so 
Jack, as gravely as if hee’d bin to saying Cat- 
echise after Young Miss, who with her fright 
look’t of all coullers in y* Rain Bow. 

Being safely arrived at the house of Mrs. 
Prentices in N. London, I treated neighbour 
Polly and daughter for their divirting com- 
pany, and bid them farewell; and between 
nine and ten at night waited on the Rev* 
Mr. Gurdon Saltonstall, minister of the 
town, who kindly Invited me to stay that 
night at his house, where I was very hand- 
somely and plentifully treated and Lodg’d; 
and made good the Great Character I had 
before heard concerning him: viz. that hee 
was the most affable, courteous, Genero’s and 
best of men. 

Friday, Octo" 6th. I got up very early, 
in Order to hire somebody to go with mee 
to New Haven, being in Great parplexity at 
the thoughts of proceeding alone; which my 
most hospitable entertainer observing, him- 
selfe went, and soon return’d w” a young 
Gentleman of the town, who he could con- 
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fide in to Go with mee; and about eight this 
morning, w® Mr. Joshua Wheeler my new 
Guide, takeing leave of this worthy Gentle- 
man, Wee advanced on towards Seabrook. 
The Rodes all along this way are very bad, 
Incumbred w® Rocks and mountainos pas- 
sages, w™ were very disagreeable to my tired 
carcass; but we went on with a moderate 
pace w® made y* Journy more pleasent. 
But after about eight miles Rideing, in going 
over a Bridge under w* the River Run very 
swift, my hors stumbled, and very narrowly 
’scaped falling over into the water; w™ ex- 
treemly frightened mee. But through God’s 
Goodness I met with no harm, and mounting 
agen, in about half a miles Rideing, come to 
an ordinary, were well entertained by a wo- 
man of about seventy and vantage, but of as 
Sound Intellectuals as one of seventeen. 
Shee entertain’d Mr. Wheeler w® some 
passages of a Wedding awhile ago at a place 
hard by, the Brides-Groom being about her 
Age or something above, Saying his Chil- 
dren was dredfully against their fathers mar- 
rying, w® shee condemned them extreemly 
for. 

From hence wee went pretty briskly for- 
ward, and arriv’d at Saybrook ferry about 
two of the Clock afternoon; and crossing it, 
wee called at an Inn to Bait, (foreseeing we 
should not have such another Opportunity 
till we come to Killingsworth.) Landlady 
come in, with her hair about her ears, and 
hands at full pay scratching. Shee told us 
shee had some mutton w shee would broil, 
w” I was glad to hear; But I supose forgot 
to wash her scratchers; in a little time shee 
brot it in; but it being pickled, and my 
Guide said it smelt strong of head sause, we 
left it, and p* sixpence a piece for our Din- 
ners, w* was only smell. 

So wee putt forward with all speed, and 
about seven at night come to Killingsworth, 
and were tollerably well with Travillers fare, 
and Lodgd there that night. 

Saturday, Oct. 7th, we sett out early in 
the Morning, and being something una- 
quainted w® the way, having ask’t it of 
some wee mett, they told us wee must Ride 
a mile or two and turne down a Lane on the 
Right hand; and by their Direction wee 
Rode on, but not Yet comeing to y* turning, 
we mett a Young fellow and ask’t him how 
farr it was to the Lane ‘which turn’d down 
towards Guilford. Hee said wee must Ride 
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a little further, and turn down by the Corner 
of uncle Sams Lott. My Guide vented his 
Spleen at the Lubber; and we soon after 
came into the Rhode, and keeping still on, 
without any thing further Remarkabell, about 
two a clock afternoon we arrived at New 
Haven, where I was received with all Posible 
Respects and civility. Here I discharged 
Mr. Wheeler with a reward to his satisfac- 
tion, and took some time to rest after so long 
and toilsome a Journey; And Inform’d my- 
selfe of the manners and customs of the 
place, and at the same time employed my- 
selfe in the afair I went there upon. 

They are Govern’d by the same Laws as 
wee in Boston, (or little differing,) thr’out 
this whole Colony of Connecticot, And much 
the same way of Church Government, and 
many of them good, Sociable people, and I 
hope Religious too: but a little too much 
Independant in their principalls, and, as I 
have been told, were formerly in their Zeal 
very Riggid in their Administrations towards 
such as their Lawes made Offenders, even to 
a harmless Kiss or Innocent merriment 
among Young people. Whipping being a 
frequent and counted an easy Punishment, 
about w" as other Crimes, the Judges were 
absolute in their Sentances. They told mee 
a pleasant story about a pair of Justices in 
those parts, w* I may not omit the relation 
of. 

A negro Slave belonging to a man in y* 
Town, stole a hogs head from his master, 
and gave or sold it to an Indian, native of the 
place. The Indian sold it in the neighbor- 
hood, and so the theft was found out. There- 
upon the Heathen was Seized, and carried to 
the Justices House to be Examined. But his 
worship (it seems) was gone into the feild, 
with a Brother in office, to gather in his 
Pompions. Whither the malefactor is hur- 
ried, And Complaint made, and satisfaction in 
the name of Justice demanded. Their Wor- 
ships cann’t proceed in form without a Bench : 
whereupon they Order one to be Imediately 
erected, which, for want of fitter materials, 
they made with pompions—which being fin- 
ished, down setts their Worships, and the 
Malefactor call’d, and by the Senior Justice 
Interrogated after the following manner. 
You Indian why did You steal from this man ? 
You sho’dn’t do so—it’s a Grandy wicked 
thing to steal. Hol’t Hol’t, cryes Justice 
Jun’, Brother, You speak negro to him, I’le 
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ask him. You sirrah, why did You steal this 
man’s Hoggshead? Hoggshead? (replys 
the Indian,) me no stomany. No? says his 
Worship ; and pulling off his hatt, Patted his 
own head with his hand, sais, Tatapa—You, 
Tatapa—you; all one this. Hoggshead all 
one this, Hah! says Netop, nowme stomany 
that. Whereupon the Company fell into a 
great fitt of Laughter, even to Roreing. Si- 
lence is commanded, but to no effect: for they 
continued perfectly Shouting. Nay, sais his 
worship, in an angry tone, if it be so, take mee 
off the Bench. 

Their Diversions in this part of the Coun- 
try are on Lecture days and Training days 
mostly: on the former there is Riding from 
town to town. 

And on training dayes The Youth divert 
themselves by Shooting at the Target, as 
they call it, (but it very much resembles a 
pillory,) where hee that hitts neerest the 
white has some yards of Red Ribbin pre- 
sented him, w® being tied to his hattband, 
the two ends streeming down his back, he is 
Led away in Triumph, w® great applause, as 
the winners of the Olympiack Games. They 
generally marry very young: the males 
oftener as I am told under twentie than 
above: they generally make public wedings, 
and have a way something singular (as they 
say) in some of them, viz. Just before Joyn- 
ing hands the Bridegroom quitts the place, 
who is soon followed by the Bridesmen, and 
as it were dragg’d back to duty—being the re- 
verse to y* former practice among us, to steal 
m’ Bride. 

There are great plenty of Oysters all along 
by the sea side, as farr as I Rode in the Col- 
lony, and those very good. And they Gen- 
erally lived very well and comfortably in their 
famelies. But too Indulgent (especially y* 
farmers) to their slaves: sufering too great 
familiarity from them, permitting y™ to sit at 
Table and eat with them, (as they say to save 
time,) and into the dish goes the black hoof 
as freely as the white hand. They told me 
that there was a farmer lived nere the Town 
where I lodgd who had some difference w™ 
his Slave, concerning something the master 
had promised him and did not punctualy 
perform; w® caused some hard words between 
them; But at length they put the matter to 
Arbitration and Bound themselves to stand 
to the award of such as they named—w* done, 
the Arbitrators Having heard the Allegations 


of both parties, Order the master to pay 40° 
to black face, and acknowledge his fault. 
And so the matter ended: the poor master 
very honestly standing to the award. 

There are every where in the Towns as I 
passed, a Number of Indians the Natives of 
the Country, and are the most salvage of all 
the salvages of that kind that I had ever Seen : 
little or no care taken (as I heard upon en- 
quiry) to make them otherwise. They have 
in some places Landes of their ,owne, and 
Govern’d by Law’s of their own making ;— 
they marry many wives and at pleasure put 
them, away, and on the y® least dislike or 
fickle humor, on either side, saying stand 
away to one another is a sufficient Divorce. 
And indeed those uncomely Stand aways are 
too much in Vougue among the English in 
this (Indulgent Colony) as their Records 
plentifully prove, and that on very trivial mat- 
ters, of which some have been told me, but 
are not proper to be Related by a Female 
pen, tho some of that foolish sex have had too 
large a share in the story. 

If the natives committ any crime on their 
own precincts among themselves, y* English 
takes no Cognezens of. But if on the Eng- 
lish ground, they are punishable by our Laws. 
They mourn for their Dead by blacking 
their faces, and cutting their hair, after an 
Awkerd and frightfull manner; But can’t 
bear You should mention the names of their 
dead Relations to them: they trade most for 
Rum, for w® they* hazzard their very lives; 
and the English fit them Generally as well, by 
seasoning it plentifully with water, 

They give the title of merchant to every 
trader; who Rate their Goods according to 
the time and spetia they pay in: viz. Pay, 
mony, Pay as mony, and trusting. Pay is 
Grain, Pork, Beef, &c. at the prices sett by 
the General Court that Year; mony is pieces 
of Eight, Ryalls, or Boston or Bay shillings 
(as they call them,) or Good hard money, as 
sometimes silver coin is termed by them; also 
Wampom, viz Indian beads w™ serves for 
change. Pay as mony is provisions, as 
afores* one Third cheaper then as the Assem- 
bly or Gene’ Court sets it; and Trust as they 
and the merch*' agree for time. 

Now, when the buyer comes to ask for a 
comodity, sometimes before the merchant an- 
swers that he has it, he sais, is Your pay 
redy? Perhaps the Chap Reply’s Yes : what 
do You pay in? say’s the merchant. The 
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buyer having answered, then the price is set ; 
as suppose he wants a sixpenny knife, in pay 
it is 12d—in pay as money eight pence, and 
hard money its own price, viz. 6d. It seems 
a very Intricate way of trade and what Lex 
Mercatoria had not thought of, . 

Being at a merchants house, in comes a 
tall country fellow, w® his alfogeos full of 
Tobacco; for they seldom Loose their Cudd, 
but keep Chewing and Spitting as long as 
they’r eyes are open,—he advanc’t to the 
midle of the Room, makes an Awkward 
Nodd, and spitting a Large deal of Aromatic 
Tincture, he gave a scrape with his shovel 
kke shoo, leaving a small shovel full of dirt 
on the floor, made a full stop, Hugging his 
own pretty Body with his hands under his 
arms, Stood staring rown’d him, like a Catt 
let out of a Baskett. At last, like the crea- 
ture Balaam Rode on, he opened his mouth 
and said: have You any Ribinen for Hat- 
bands to sell I pray? The Questions and 
Answers about the pay being past, the Ribin 
is bro’t and opened. Bumpkin Simpers, cryes 
its confounded Gay I vow ; and beckning to 
the door, in comes Jone Tawdry, dropping 
about 50 curtsees, and stands by him: hee 
shows her the Ribin. Law, You, sais shee, 
its right Gent, do You, take it, tis dreadfull 
pretty. Then she enquires, have You any 
hood silk, I pray? w* being brought and 
bought, Have You any thred silk to sew it 
wk says shee, w™ being accomodated w™ they 
Departed. They Generaly stand after they 
come in a great while speachless, and some- 
times dont say a word till they are askt what 
they want, which I Impute to the Awe they 
stand in of the merchants, who they are con- 
stantly almost Indebted too; and must take 
what they bring without Liberty to choose for 
themselves; but they serve them as well, 
making the. merchants stay long enough for 
their pay. 

We may Observe here the great necessity 
and bennifitt both of Education and Conver- 
sation ; for these people have as Large a por- 
tion of mother witt, and sometimes a Larger, 
than those who have bin brought up in 
Citties ; But for want of emprovements, Ren- 
der themselves almost Ridiculos, as above. I 
should be glad if they would leave such follies, 
and am sure all that Love Clean Houses (at 
least) would be glad on’t too. 

They are generaly very plain in their dress, 
throuout ail y* Colony, as I saw, and follow 








one another in their modes; that You may 
know where they belong, especially the wo- 
men, meet them where you will. 

Their Cheif Red Letter day is St. Elec- 
tion, w" is annualy Observed according to 
Charter, to choose their Goven': a blessing 
they can never be thankfull enough for, as 
they will find, if ever it be their hard fortune 
to loose it. The present Govenor in Conecti- 
cott is the Hon” John Winthrop Esq. A 
Gentleman of an Ancient and Honourable 
Family, whose Father was Govenor here 
sometime before, and his Grand father had 
bin Gov' of the Massachusetts. This gentle- 
man is a very curteous and afable person, 
much Given to Hospitality, and has by his 
Good services Gain’d the affections of the 
people as much as any who had bin before 
him in that post. 

Dec* 6th. Being by this time well Re- 
cruited and rested after my Journy, my busi- 
ness lying unfinished by some concerns at 
New York depending thereupon, my Kins- 
man, Mr. Thomas Trowbridge of New Haven, 
must needs take a Journy there before it 
could be accomplished, I resolved to go there 
in company w” him, and a man of the town 
w I engaged to wait on me there. Accord- 
ingly, Dec. 6" we set out from New Haven, 
and about 11 same morning came to Stratford 
ferry; w™ crossing, about two miles on the 
other side Baited our horses and would have 
eat a morsell ourselves, But the Pumpkin 
and Indian mixt Bred had such an Aspect, 
and the Bare-legg’d Punch so awkerd or 
rather Awfull a sound, that we left both, and 
proceeded forward, and about seven at night 
come to Fairfield, where we met with good 
entertainment and Lodg’d; and early next 
morning set forward to Norowalk, from its 
halfe Indian name North-walk, when about 
12 at noon we arrived, and Had a Dinner of 
Fryed Venison, very savoury. Landlady 
wanting some pepper in the seasoning, bid 
the Girl hand her the spice in the little Gay 
cupp on y® shelfe. From hence we Hasted 
towards Rye, walking and Leading our Horses 
neer a mile together, up a prodigios high 
Hill; and so Riding till about nine at night, 
and there arrived and took up our Lodgings 
at an ordinary, w" a French family kept. 
Here being very hungry, I desired a fricasee, 
w® the Frenchman undertakeing, mannaged 
so contrary to my notion of Cookery, that I 
hastned to Bed superless ; And being shewd 
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the way up a pair of stairs w* had such a 
narrow passage that I had almost stopt by 
the Bulk of my Body; But arriving at my 
apartment found it to be a little Lento Cham- 
ber furnisht amongst other Rubbish with a 
High Bedd, and a Low one, a Long Table, a 
Bench and a Bottomless chair,—Little Miss 
went to scratch up my Kennell w® Russelled 
as if shee’d bin in the Barn amongst the 
Husks, and supose such was the contents of 
the tickin— nevertheless being exceeding 
weary, down I laid my poor Carkes (never 
more tired) and found my Covering as scanty 
as my Bed was hard. Annon I heard an- 
other Russelling noise in Y° Room—called to 
know the matter—Little miss said shee was 
making a bed for the men; who, when they 
were in Bed, complained their leggs lay out 
of it by reason of its shortness—my poor 
bones complained bitterly not being used to 
such Lodgings, and so did the man who was 
with us; and poor I made but one Grone, 
which was from the time I went.to bed to the 
time I Riss, which was about three in the 
morning, Setting up by the Fire till Light, 
and having discharged our ordinary w™ was 
as dear as if we had had far Better fare—wee 
took our leave of Monsier and about seven in 
the morn come to New Rochell a french 
town, where we had a good Breakfast. And 
in the strength of that about an how’r before 
sunsett got to York. Here I applyd myself 
to Mr. Burroughs, a merchant to whom I was 
recommended by my Kinsman Capt. Prout, 
and received great Civilities from him and his 
spouse, who were now both Deaf but very 
agreeable in their Conversation, Diverting 
me with pleasant stories of their knowledge 
in Brittan from whence they both come, one 
of which was above the rest very pleasant to 
me viz. my Lord Darcy had a very extrava- 
gant Brother who had mortgaged what 
Estate hee could not sell, and in good time 
dyed leaving only one son. Him his Lord- 
ship (having none of his own) took and made 
him Heir of his whole Estate, which he was 
to receive at the death of his Aunt. He and 
his Aunt in her widowhood held a right un- 
derstanding and lived as become such Rela- 
tions, shee being a discreat Gentlewoman and 
he an Ingenios Young man. One day Hee 
fell into some Company though far his inferi- 
ors, very freely told him of the Ill circum- 
stances his fathers Estate lay under, and the 
many Debts he left unpaid to the wrong of 
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poor people with whom he had dealt. . The 
Young gentleman was put out of countenance 
—no way hee could think of to Redress him- 
self—his whole dependance being on the Lady 
his Aunt, and how to speak to her he knew 
not—Hee went home, sat down to dinner 
and as usual sometimes with her when the 
Chaplain was absent, she desired him to say 
Grace, w® he did after this manner : 


Pray God in Mercy take my Lady Darcy 
nto his Heavenly Throne, 
That Little John may live like a man, 
And pay every man his own. 


The prudent Lady took no present notice, 
But finishd dinner, after w® having sat and 
talk’t awhile (as Customary) He Riss, took 
his Hatt and Going out she desired him to 
give her leave to speak to him in her Clos- 
sett, Where being come she desired to know 
why hee prayed for her Death in the manner 
aforesaid, and what part of her deportment 
towards him merritted such desires. Hee 
Reply’d, none at all, But he was under such 
disadvantages that nothing but that could do 
him service, and told her how he had been 
affronted as above, and what Impressions it 
had made upon him. The Lady made him a 
gentle reprimand that he had not informed 
her after another manner, Bid him see what 
his father owed and he should have money 
to pay it to a penny, And always to lett her 
know his wants and he should have a redy 
supply. The Young Gentleman charm’d 
with his Aunts Discrete management, Beggd 
her pardon and accepted her kind offer and 
retrieved his fathers Estate, &c. and said Hee 
hoped his Aunt would never dye, for shee 
had done better by him than hee could have 
done for himself—Mr. Burroughs went with 
me to Vendue where I bought about 100 
Rheem of paper w® was retaken in a fly- 
boat from Holland and sold very Reasonably 
here—some ten, some Eight shillings per 
Rheem by-the Lott w* was ten Rheem in a 
Lott. And at the Vendue I made a great 
many acquaintances amongst the good wo- 
men of the town, who curteosly invited me to 
their houses and generously entertained me. 

The Cittie of New York is a pleasant, well 
compacted place, situated on a Commodius 
River w® is a fine harbour for shipping. The 
Buildings Brick Generaly, very stately and 
high, though not altogether like ours in 
Boston. The Bricks in some of the Houses 
are of divers Coullers and laid in Checkers, 
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being glazed look very agreeable. The in- 
side of them are neat to admiration, the 
wooden work, for only the walls are plasterd, 
and the Sumers and Gist are plained and 
kept very white scowr’d as so is all the parti- 
tions if made of Bords. The fire places have 
no Jambs (as ours have) But the Backs run 
flush with the walls, and the Hearth is of 
Tyles and is as farr out into the Room at the 
Ends as before the fire, w* is Generally Five 
foot in the Low’r rooms, and the peice over 
where the mantle tree should be is made as 
ours with Joyners work, and as I supose is 


_fasten’d to iron rodds insidé. The House 


where the Vendue was, had Chimney Corners 
like ours, and they and the hearths were laid 
w" the finest tile that I ever see, and the stair 
cases laid all with white tile which is ever 
clean, and so are the walls of the Kitchen w™ 
had a Brick floor. They were making Great 
preparations to Receive their Govenor, Lord 
Cornbury from the Jerseys, and for that End 
raised the militia to Gard him on shore to the 
fort. 

They are Generaly of the Church of Eng- 
land and have a New England Gentleman for 
their minister, and a very fine church set out 
with all Customary requsites. There are 
also a Dutch and Divers Conventicles as they 
call them, viz. Baptist, Quakers, &c. They 
are not strict in keeping the Sabbath as in 
Boston and other places where I had bin, But 
seem to deal with great exactness as farr as 
I see or Deall with. They are sociable to 
one another and Curteous and Civill to 
strangers and fare well in their houses. The 
English go very fasheonable in their dress, 
But the Dutch, especially the middling sort, 
differ from our women, in their habitt go 
loose, were French muches w™ are like a 
Capp and a head band in one, leaving their 
ears bare, which are sett out w™ Jewells of a 
large size and many in number. And their 
fingers hoop’t with Rings, some with large 
stones in them of many Coullers as were 
their pendants in their ears, which You 
should see very old women wear as well as 
Young. 

They have Vendues very frequently and 
make their Earnings very well by them, for 
they treat with good Liquor Liberally, and 
the Customers Drink as Liberally and Gene- 
rally pay for’t as well, by paying for that 
which they Bidd up Briskly for, after the 
sack has gone plentifully about, tho’ some- 
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times good penny worths are got there. 
Their Diversions in the Winter is Riding 
Sleys about three or four Miles out of Town, 
where they have Houses of entertainment at 
a place called the Bowery, and some go to 
friends Houses who handsomely treat them. 
Mr. Burroughs cary’d his spouse and Daugh- 
ter and myself out to one Madame Dowes, a 
Gentlewoman that lived at a farm House, 
who gave us a handsome Entertainment of 
five or six Dishes and choice Beer and methe- 
glin, Cyder, &c. all which she said was the 
produce of her farm. I believe we mett 50 
or 60 slays that day—they fly with great 
swiftness and some are so furious that they’le 
turn out of the path for none except a Loaden 
Cart. Nor do they spare for any diversion 
the place affords, and sociable to a degree, 
they’r Tables being as free to their Naybours 
as to themselves. 

Having here transacted the affair I went 
upon and some other that fell in the way, 
after about a fortnight’s stay there I left New- 
York with no Little regrett, and Thursday, 
Dec. 21, set out for New Haven w* my Kins- 
man Trowbridge, and the man that waited on 
me, about one afternoon, and about three 
come to half-way house about ten miles out 
of town, where we Baited and went forward, 
and about 5 come to Spiting Devil, Else 
Kings bridge, where they pay three pence for 
passing over with a horse, which the man 
that keeps the Gate set up at the end of the 
Bridge receives. 

We hoped to reach the french town and 
Lodg there that night, but unhappily lost our 
way about four miles short, and being over- 
taken by a great storm of wind and snow 
which set full in our faces about dark, we 
were very uneasy. But meeting one Gardner 
who lived in a Cottage thereabout, offered us 
his fire to set by, having but one poor Bedd, 
and his wife not well, &c. or he would go to 
a House with us, where he thought we might 
be better accommodated—thither we went, 
But a surly old shee Creature, not worthy the 
name of woman, who would hardly let us go 
into her Door, though the weather was so 
stormy, none but shee would have turnd out 
a Dogg. But her son whose name was gal- 
lop, who lived Just by Invited us to his house 
and shewed me two pair of stairs, viz. one up 
the loft and tother up the Bedd, w™ was as. 
hard as it was high, and warmed it with a 
hott stone at the feet. Ilay very uncomfor- 
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tably, insomuch that I was so very cold and 
sick I was forced to call them up to give me 
something to warm me. They had nothing 
but milk in the house, w® they Boild, and to 
make it better sweetened w" molasses, which 
I not knowing or thinking oft till it was down 
and coming up agen w® it did in so plentiful 
a manner that my host was soon paid double 
for his portion, and that in specia. But I 
believe it did me service in Cleering my 
stomach. So after this sick and weary night 
at East Chester, (a very miserable poor place,) 
the weather being now fair, Friday the 22¢ 
Dec. we set out for New Rochell, where being 
come we had good Entertainment and Re- 
cruited ourselves very well. This is a very 
pretty place well compact, and good hand- 
some houses, Clean, good and passable 
Rodes, and situated on a Navigable River, 
abundance of land well fined and Cleerd all 
along as wee passed, which caused in mea 
Love to the place, w** I could have been con- 
tent to live in it. Here wee Ridd over a 


Bridge made of one entire stone of such a 
Breadth that a cart might pass with safety, 
and to spare—it lay over a passage cutt 
through a Rock to convey water to a mill not 
farr off. Here are three fine Taverns within 


call of each other, very good provision for 
Travailers. 
Thence we travailed through Merrinak, a 
a neet, though little place, w* a navigable 
River before it, one of the pleasantest I ever 
see—Here were good Buildings, Espec- 
ialy one, a very fine seat, w™ they told 
me was Col. Hethcoats, who I had heard was 
a very fine Gentlemen. From hence we 
come to Hors Neck, where wee Baited, and 
they told me that one Church of England 
parson officiated in all these three towns 
once every Sunday in turns throughout the 
Year; and that they all could but poorly 
maintaine him, which they grudg’d to do, 
being a poor and quarelsome crew as I un- 
derstand by our Host; their Quarelling 
about their choice of Minister, they chose to 
have none—But caused the Government to 
send this Gentleman to them. Here wee 
took leave of York Government, and Descend- 
ing the Mountainos passage that almost 
broke my heart in ascending before, we come 
to Stamford, a well compact Town, but miser- 
able meeting house, w™ we passed, and thro’ 
many and great difficulties, as Bridges which 
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of vast Length, steep and Rocky Hills and 
precipices, (Buggbears to a fearful female tray- 
ailer.) About nine at night we come to 
Norrwalk, having crept over a timber of a 
Broken Bridge about thirty foot long, and 
perhaps fifty to y* water. Iwas exceeding 
tired and cold when we come to our Inn, and 
could get nothing there but poor entertain- 
ment, and the Impertinant Bable of one of 
the worst of men, among many others of 
which our Host made one, who, had he bin 
one degree Impudenter, would have outdone 
his Grandfather. And this I think is the 
most perplexed night I have yet had. From 


hence, Saturday, Dec. 23,a very cold and | 


windy day, after an Intolerable night’s Lodg- 
ing, wee hasted forward only observing in 
our way the Town to be situated ona Navt 
gable river w" indiferent Buildings and peo- 
ple more refind than in some of the Country 
towns wee had passed, tho’ vicious enough, 
the Church and Tavern being next neighbors. 
Having Ridd thro a difficult River wee 
come to Fairfield where wee Baited and were 
much refreshed as well with the Good things 
w™ gratified our appetites as the time took to 
rest our wearied Limbs, w® Latter I employed 
in enquiring concerning the Town and man- 
ners of the people, &c. This is a considera- 
ble town, and filld as they say with wealthy 
people—have a spacious meeting house and 
good Buildings. But the Inhabitants are 
Litigious, nor do they well agree with their 
minister, who (they say) is a very worthy 
Gentleman. 

They have aboundance of sheep, whose very 
Dung brings them great gain, with part of 
which they pay their Parsons sallery, And 
they Grudg that, prefering their Dung before 
their minister. They Lett out their sheep at 
so much as they agree upon for a night; the 
highest Bidder always caries them, And they 
will sufficiently Dung a large quantity of Land 
before morning. But were once Bitt by a 
sharper who had them a night and sheared 
them all before morning—From hence we 
went to Stratford, the next Town, in which I 
observed but few houses, and those not very 
good ones. But the people that I conversed 
with were civill and good natured. Here we 
staid till late at night, being to cross a Dan- 
gerous River ferry, the River at that time ful! 
of Ice; but after about four hours waiting 
with great difficulty wee got over. My fears 





‘were exceeding high and very tottering and 








and fatigues prevented my here taking any 
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particular observation. Being got to Mil- 
ford, it being late in the night, I could go no 
further ; my fellow travailer going forward, I 
was invited to Lodg at Mrs. ——, a very 
kind and civill Gentlewoman, by whom I was 
handsomely and kindly entertained till the 
next night. The people here go very plain 
in their apparel (more plain than I had ob- 
served in the towns I had passed) and seem 
to be very grave and serious. They told me 
there was a singing Quaker lived there, or at 
least had a strong inclination to be so, His 
Spouse not at all affected that way. Some of 
the singing Crew come there one day to visit 
him, who being then abroad, they sat down 
(to the woman’s no small vexation) Hum- 
ming and singing and groneing after their 
conjuring way—Says the woman are you 
singing quakers? Yea says They—Then take 
my squalling Brat of a child here and sing to 
it says she for I have almost split my throat 
w" singing to him and cant get the Rogue to 
sleep. They took this as a great Indignity, 
and mediately departed. Shaking the dust 
from their Heels left the good woman and 
her Child among the number of the wicked. 

This is a Seaport place and accomodated 
with a Good Harbour, But I had not oppor- 
tunity to make particular observations because 
it was Sabbath day—This Evening. 

December 24. I set out with the Gentle- 
womans son who she very civilly offered to 
go with me when she see no parswasions 
would cause me to stay which she pressingly 
desired, and crossing a ferry having but nine 
miles to New Haven, in a short time arrived 
there and was Kindly received and well ac- 
commodated amongst my Friends and Rela- 
tions. 

The Government of Connecticut Collony 
begins westward towards York at Stanford 
(as I am told) and so runs Eastward towards 
Boston (I mean in my range, because I dont 
intend to extend my description beyond my 
own travails) and ends that way at Stoning- 
ton—And has a great many Large towns ly- 
ing more northerly. It is a plentiful Country 
for provisions of all sorts and its Generally 
Healthy. No one that can and will be dilli- 
gent in this place need fear poverty nor the 
want of food and Rayment. 

January 6". Being now well Recruited 
and fitt for business I discoursed the persons 
Iwas concerned with, that we might finnish 
in order to my return to Boston. They de- 
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lay* as they had hitherto done hoping to tire 
my Patience. But I was resolute to stay and 
see an End of the matter let it be never so 
much to my disadvantage—So January 9th 
they come again and promise the Wednesday 
following to go through with the distribution 
of the Estate which they delayed till Thursday 
and then come with new amusements. But 
at length by the mediation of that holy good 
Gentleman, the Rev. Mr. James Pierpont, 
the minister of New Haven, and with the ad- 
vice and assistance of other our Good friends 
we come to an accommodation and distribu- 
tion, which having finished though not till 
February, the man that waited on me to 
York taking the charge of me I sit out for 
Boston. We went from New Haven upon 
the ice (the ferry being not passable thereby) 
and the Rev. Mr. Pierpont w* Madam Prout 
Cuzin Trowbridge and divers others were 
taking leave wee went onward without any 
thing Remarkabl till wee come to New Lon- 
don and Lodged again at Mr. Saltonstalls— 
and here I dismist my Guide, and my Gene- 
ros entertainer provided me Mr. Samuel 
Rogers of that place to go home with me—I 
stayed a day here Longer than I intended by 
the Commands of the Hon™* Govenor Win- 
throp to stay and take a supper with him 
whose wonderful civility I may not omitt. 
The next morning I Crossed y* Ferry to Gro- 
ton, having had the Honor of the Company 
of Madam Livingston (who is the Govenors 
Daughter) and Mary Christophers and divers 
others to the boat—And that night Lodg* 
at Stonington and had Rost Beef and pump- 
kin sause for supper. The next night at 
Haven’s and had Rost fowle, and the next 
day wee come to a river which by Reason of 
Y° Freshetts coming down was swell” so high 
wee fear it impassable and the rapid stream 
was very terryfying—However we must over 
and that in a small Cannoo. Mr. Rogers 
assuring me of his good Conduct, I after a 
stay of near an how’r on the shore for con- 
sultation went into the Cannoo, and Mr. 
Rogers paddled about 100 yards up the 
Creek by the shore side, turned into the swift 
stream and dexterously steering her in a 
moment wee come to the other side as swiftly 
passing as an arrow shott out of the Bow by 
a strong arm. I staid on y® shore till Hee 
returned to fetch our horses, which he caused 
to swim over himself bringing the furniture 





in tae Cannoo. But it is past my skill to ex- 
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press the Exceeding fright all their transac- 
tions formed in me. Wee were now in the 
colony of the Massachusetts and taking 
Lodgings at the first Inn we come too had a 
pretty difficult passage the next day which 
was the second of March by reason of the 
sloughy ways then thawed by the Sunn. 
Here I mett Capt. John Richards of Boston 
who was going home, So being very glad of 
his Company we Rode something harder than 
hitherto, and-missing my way in going up a 
very steep Hill, my horse dropt down under 
me as Dead ; this new surprize no little hurt 
me meeting it Just at the Entrance into Ded- 
ham from whence we intended to reach home 
that night. But was now obliged to gett 
another Hors there and leave my own, resolv- 
ing for Boston that night if possible. But in 
going over the Causeway at Dedham the 
Bridge being overflowed by the high waters 
comming down I yery narrowly escaped fall- 
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ing over into the river Hors and all w® twas 
almost a miaicle I did not—now it grew late 
in the afternoon and the people having very 
much discouraged us about the sloughy way 
w* they said wee should find very difficult 
and hazardous it so wrought on mee being 
tired and dispirited and disapointed of my 
desires of going home that I agreed to Lodg 
there that night w" wee did at the house of 
one Draper, and the next day being March 
3d wee got safe home to Boston, where I found 
my aged and tender mother and my Dear and 
only Child in good health with open arms 
redy to receive me, and my Kind relations 
and friends flocking in to welcome mee and 
hear the story of my transactions and travails 
I having this day bin five months from home 
and now I cannot fully express my Joy and 
Satisfaction. But desire sincearly to adore 
my Great Benefactor for thus graciously cary- 


ing forth and returning in safety his unworthy 
handmaid. " 





Drrsomaniacs.—A short time ago, we drew 
attention to a pamphlet of Dr. Peddie on the 
subject of Dipsomania—a craving for intoxicat- 
ing liquors that partakes of the nature of mad- 
ness, and which now seems to call for some spe- 
cial legislation. Since making these remarks, 
a lecture on the same subject has been delivered 
at the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, 
by Professor Christison, who adopts views of 
dipsomania similar to those of Dr. Peddie. Re- 
ferring to the peculiar style of treatment re- 
quired for dipsomaniacs, the learned professor 
maade some observations which are worthy of 
extended publicity. 

He mentioned, that “in Scotland, medical 
men had already established a system of treat- 
ment which was applied to all those who would 
consent to submit to it; and it was found to 
answer the purpose very well; so that all that 
was required of the legislature was to render 
compulsory, at the instance of the nearest rela- 
tive of the patient, what was at present merely 
voluntary. He then described an institution at 
Strathaird, in the Isle of Skye, for patients of 
this kind, where inmates had unrestrained lib- 
erty, ample opportunities for amusing and inter- 
esting pursuits, no possibility of getting any 
drink but whisky, and no chance of getting that 
except by walking twelve miles to one place, 
where they had to deceive the dealer, who was 
bound not to sell it to any of the anchorites of 
Strathaird, or by walking fourteen miles to 
another place, where the dealer was free from 
any restriction. He had visited that establish- 
ment himself, and found the patients living in a 





state of sobriety, apparent happiness, and real 
freedom. He was very much mistaken if any 
further legislation was necessary than to legalize 
such seclusion.” 

The lecturer concluded by suggesting for this 
purpose, a modification of the system pursued 
in regard to lunatic asylums. Retreats for dip- 
somaniacs, licensed by the sheriff as being prop- 
erly situated, and under proper management, 
might receive patients, whose need for the re- 
tirement was certified by the same authority, 
dismissal to be only obtained through the sheriff, 
or a certificate of cure from the proprietor of 
the establishment, and the relatives. ‘When a 
patient was sent to such a sanatorium, it should 
not be necessary that he should be deprived of 
all control over his affairs, but that he should be 
allowed to manage them under the guidance of 
the sheriff; if the patient were unfit for that, 
then the nearest relative should have power to 
sue for a curator. As the friends of the inmates 
were to pay for their maintenance, it would be 
quite unnecessary to provide for the erection of 
asylums of the kind required, as the supply 
would be sure to follow the demand. The case 
of pauper lunatics of this order could not, of 
course, be thought of at that moment, but must 
be delayed till the experiment had been tried on 
the other classes.” 

Professor Christison’s lecture was well re- 
ceived by a numerous and respectable auditory, 
and we cannot but consider that the difficult and 
delicate subject on which he treated has already 
made a distinct advance towards legislative ac- 
tion.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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‘ From Oxford Essays. 
HYMNS AND HYMN-WRITERS.* 

FULLER, in his quaint and caustic lan- 
guage, assigns as one chief reason for the 
translation of the Psalms into metre by T. 
Sternhold, H. Wisdume, and others—* men 
whose picty was better than their poetry, 
and they had drank more of Jordan than of 
Helicon ”—that it was “to make them more 
portable in people’s memories (verses being 
twice as light as the self-same bulk in 
prose) ;” and he adds, that although “ many 
have since refined these translations, yet 
their labors therein were never generally re- 
ceived in the Church, principally because 
un-booklearned people have conned by heart 
many Psalms of the one translation, which 
would be wholly disinherited of their patri- 
mony if a new edition were set forth.” 

In the present day, all persons and par- 
ties would seem to agree in condemning 
alike the Old Version, which “ un-book- 
learned persons” were content to con with 
pleasure in Fuller’s times, and the New Ver- 
sion, by which it was attempted in later days 
to “disinherit them of their patrimony.” 
The reprobation, indeed, which they have, 
especially in modern times, almost invariably 
incurred, has been carried beyond what the 
real demerits of either version fairly justify. 
Sternhold, a somewhat singular medley— 
Groom of the Bedchamber to Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., impropriator of the build- 
ings and lands of the Priory of Bodmin, and 
versifier of the Book of Psalms—whatever 
may be the thought of his poetic abilities, 
possessed, with his co-editors, a knowledge of 
the original Hebrew, which induced no less 
authorities than Bishops Beveridge and 
Horsley to defend the faithfulness of the 
Old Version as a just, accurate, and dignified 
rendering of the Psalms, which the allow- 
ance of the translation of King James I. 
“never succeeded,” says Beveridge, “in oust- 
ing.” Neither version possesses the direct 
authority of Convocation. Collier calls the 
Old Version a popular innovation during the 
first years of the Reformation; and the new 
Version rests only upon an allowance “by 
the Court at Kensington,” in 1696, “ for such 
congregations as shall think fit to receive it.” 

Such as they are, there is no doubt that a 
far. better selection might be arranged from 
both versions than any at present in: exist- 


* By Charles Buchanan Pearson, M. A. 
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ence—certainly one more edifying than that 
recently issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; but as a specimen of 
the sacred poetry of the Church of England, 
paraded at the end of our Prayer-books, and 
believed by ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred to be really the only authorized vehicle 
of the uninspired praises of God, either ver- 
sion is humiliating to the taste of the nation, 
and cold, jejune, and utterly inadequate as 
an Hymnology for the use of the Church. 

In truth, the idea of versifying the whole 
Book of Psalms is in itself little short of an 
absurdity. Mr. Keble confesses it to be an 
impossibility, and it is no disparagement of 
the abilities of those who have’ attempted so 
impracticable a task (and they comprise many 
names of no mean poetic eminence), to ac- 
knowledge that they have failed; it is more 
to their honor to have succeeded in certain 
particular Psalms, than it is to their discredit 
to have done others into metres which it is 
impossible to sing, or doggrel, which it is 
difficult to peruse without an involuntary 
smile. 

The Scotch Kirk has added to its version 
of the Psalms, some of which are not with- 
out a characteristic ruggedness of grandeur, 
a large selection of paraphrases of Scrip- 
ture; and ever since the Reformation, irreg- 
ular attempts seem to have been constantly 
made to introduce at the end of the Prayer- 
book metrical compositions which might sat- 
isfy, in some measure, that craving after 
rhythmic devotion which is an unquestion- 
able characteristic of uneducated persons. 
The poor, and the class next above them, 
derive much of their theology from such 
sources, and use their Hymn-books as 
manuals of private devotion; the rhythmic 
form is grateful to their ear, and facilitates 
the retention of words in their memory. 
The pious peasant more frequently gives ut- 
terance to his religious feelings in some 
verse of a favorite hymn than in a text of 
Scripture; and experience shows that edu- 
cated and uneducated persoms draw their 
consolation in sicknesss and approaching - 
death more largely from hymns than from 
any other species of meditation. 

As the mental powers grow feeble, there 
would seem to be a soothing and consol- 
ing influence in devotional poetry, which 
speaks peace to the soul of the departing 
Christian, That the Psalms, as they stand 
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in the Prayer-book, are often preferred to 
other portions of Holy Writ, is probably 
owing, in no small measure, to their musical 
and almost rhythmic language; and how 
often do we find the learned scholar, the 
profound theologian, the keen controver- 
sialist, seeking spiritual comfort in his last 
hours from simple hymns! Such was Pru- 
dentius, the advocate, soldier, and courtier 
of the fourth century, who, as Isaac Walton 
relates, “not many days before his death 
charged his soul to present to his God each 
morning and evening a new and spiritual 
song.” Such were the accomplished Walter 
Raleigh, the scholar and diplomatist Woot- 
ton, Dr. Donne, George Herbert, and un- 
numbered worthies of later times; and it 
was well remarked by Southey of Wesley’s 
hymns, “perhaps no poems have ever been 
so devoutly committed to memory, or quoted 
so often on a death-bed.” 

This tendency of the human mind seems 
very early to have been remarked and fos- 
tered by the Church. The most ancient 
pieces of English poetry extant are versified 
Psalms, paraphrases of the Paternoster and 
the Creed, lives of Saints, or orisons to God 
and Saints, which were in use in the Church 
as popular vehicles of instruction. Hence, 
probably, the rhyming legends appended to 
old stained-glass of Scriptural subjects. 
Upon this principle, no doubt, “ Master 
Latimer,” being Bishop of Worcester, taught 
all his diocese to substitute for the Latin 
form of giving Holy Water and Holy Bread 
to the people, some rhyming lines in Eng- 
lish ;* possibly, also, the retention at the end 
of our Prayer-books of various doggrel ver- 
sions of the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Ten Com- 
mandments, Te Deum, Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis (which are so numerous that it 
would seem as if the poets of those days 
were unable to imagine any other themes, 
after Latin Hymns were forbidden them, 
upon which to exercise their gifts when dis- 
posed to religious rhyme),+ may be referable 


* “ Remember your promise in Baptism, 
Christ, His mercy and blood-shedding; 
By whose most holy sprinkling, 
Of all your sins you have free pardoning. 


‘ Of Christ’s Body this is a token 
Which on the Cross for our sins was broken: 
Wherefore of your sins you must be forsakers, 
If of Christ’s death you will be partakers.” 


+ The Moravians were supplied by their so- 
called Bishop, Gambold, with a metrical version 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 


land, as a mark of his particular “ respect to the 
Church.” 
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to the opinion of early Reformers that such 
formulas were valuable as a means of infix. 
ing in the minds of the unlearned a rude 
knowledge of the Christian faith; just as we 
find in ordinary Roman Catholic books of 
devotion on the Continent, at the present 
day, similar metrical compositions, not a 
whit more poetical :— 
“ Un seul Dieu tu aimeras, 

Et aimeras parfaitement ; 

Dieu en vain tu ne jureras 

Ni autre chose pareillement. ... ” 

Luther composed metrical translations of 
the same religious formulas; and the “ Con- 
cionero General,” published in Spain in 1511, 
in the reign of the Catholic Ferdinand and 
Isabella, contained like glosses of the Creed 
and Paternoster. 

Christmas carols may be traced to very 
early times; and the preservation down to 
the present hour amongst the rural poor— 
in spite of schools, and certificated masters 
and mistresses, and pupil teachers—of that, 
rhyming prayer, of no very Protestant ten- 
dency— 

“ Four crosses to my bed, 
Four angels round my head ; 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on—” 
is a proof of the tenacity with which the pop- 
ular memory retains the traces of versified 
theological teaching. 

No one in the habit of entering the houses 
of the lower orders can fail to have observed 
how they love to paste upon their walls bal- 
lads and pictures with rhyming descriptions ; 
and also how, when the option is given them, 
they prefer subjects of a Scriptural and devo- 
tional nature to loose and profane poetry. 
Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the 
poetic merit of the metrical compositions ap- 
pended, as early as 1578,to the Book of 
Common Prayer, it cannot be denied that 
they were designed to meet an acknowledged 
and deeply-seated habit of mind. We may 
smile now at the quaint version of the “ Creed 
of St. Athanasius :”— 

“What man soever he be that 

Salvation hopes to gain, 

The Catholic Belief he must 
Before all things maintain ; 

Which faith, unless he whole do keep, 
And undefilediy, 

Eternally, without all doubt, 
He shall be sure to die. . . ” ; 

And at the prayer of Robert Wisdom, 
Archdeacon of Ely :— 
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“ Preserve us, Lord, by Thy dear Word ; 
From Turk and Pope defend us, Lord ; 
Both which would t out of His throne 
Our Lord Christ Jesus, Thy dear Son. . . ” 


But possibly our less refined and more plain- 
spoken forefathers were wont to sing them 
without any suspicion of their lack either of 
poetry or charity. 

The introduction of hymns for Christian 
seasons or particular services is due, probably, 
to “the Stationers” before the Revolution, 
and to the University printers in modern 
times, more particularly to one of the latter 
about half a century back, who, being a Dis- 
senter, thought fit to fill up the blank leaves 
at the end of the Prayer-book with hymns 
suggested by himself,—a liberty to which, ap- 
parently, no objection was raised by the 
authorities of the Church at that day, and 
thus “factum valet.” Two of them, by 
Doddridge ; one, most probably, by Wesley ; 
“The Lamentation, of a Sinner,” a beautiful 
_ and touching hymn, written in a moment of 
unusual inspiration by Sternhold, or, as some 
say, by J. Mardley; and Bishop Ken’s 
“Morning and Evening Hymns;” variously 
abridged and altered, are all of which the 
authors are now known; and this, together 
with the versions of the Psalms, is all the 
provision made in the Church of England, 
exclusive of unauthorized books of private 
compilation, for singing in the congregation. 

The common notion respecting hymns is, 
or used to be, that all the Latin are Popish, 
and therefore to be abhorred of all good 
Christians; and that all the English are 
Methodistical, or written chiefly by Dissent- 
ers. Both views are the result, partly of 
prejudice, partly of want of information. 
Many, indeed the larger number of Latin 
hymns, were composed before the word 
“ Popery ” was even devised, and bear fully 
as strong an affinity to the fervid devotion of 
the Methodists as they do to the peculiar 
dogmas of the Roman Church; and mem- 
bers of the Church of England high in eccle- 
siastical rank, and noted for sound theology, 
may be numbered amongst her best hymn- 
writers. 

Putting out of consideration all Latin 
hymns addressed to the Blessed Virgin, and 
celebrations of Romish saints, together with 
fragments and reproductions of others on the 
same subject, there remain between three and 
four hundred of this class, many of them of 
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undoubted antiquity and great beauty, to 
which of late years attention has been much 
directed, and of which many excellent trans- 
lations have been produced, which are gradu- 
ally finding their way into the hymnals of 
the Church of England. It is unreasonable, 
in the present day, to expect that the mass of 
those who worship in our churches should be 
satisfied exclusively with these selections from 
hymns which, however recommended by their 
primitive ecclesiastical origin, and however 
beautiful in themselves, have never been taught 
us in our early years, or sung tous by our moth- 
ers; of which we have no dim and mysterious 
reminiscences connected with “ childhood’s 
marvelling hour,” such as bind up indissolubly 
in our minds the prints of the old Family Bible 
which we used to muse over with untiring ad- 
miration, and the Scripture stories which we 
never wearied of hearing, with those happy, 
innocent days which, as life flows on, we 
cherish with more and more of lingering and 
regretful pleasure. Translate St. Bernard or 
St. Ambrose into as perfect poetry as you 
will, we shall love the Christmas and Easter 
Hymns in our own Prayer-book better than 
any whose lines are strange to our ears ; and 
would not be content to resign even Tate and 
Brady for the most perfect selection drawn 
purely from primitive sources, but couched in 
unfamiliar words and divested of home asso- 
ciations. There is a stiffness and unreality 
almost inseparable from mere translations out 
of one language into another, which presents 
an objection rarely overcome to an exclusive 
reversion to Latin hymns. 

The ancient Church, it should be remem- 
bered, sang in a language which she had 
adopted as her own, and her music was com- 
posed with especial reference to the rhythm 
and flow of Latin lines ; and thus, up to the 
time of the Reformation, the Latin hymns 
were part and parcel of the services of the 
Church, and those who loved and valued her 
prayers were familiar with her praises also. 
If it had been possible for those who reformed 
our services to supply, together with English 
versions of ancient prayers, English versions 
of ancient hymns, the sacred associations 
would not have been so violently rent asunder, 
and by this time we might have become, as a 
nation, as warmly attached to our hymns as to 
our Prayer-books. Circumstances which it is 
perhaps impossible for this generation to ap- 
preciate, forbade this, and left the Reformers. 
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no option in the total abolition of Latin 
hymnology.* The German Reformers re- 
tained for some time a few popular Latin 
hymns in the original language ; and it is ob- 
servable that while those in England abolished 
the bulk of that portion of the ancient service 
books, they nevertheless admitted one such 
(Veni Creator Spiritus) into the Ordinal, and 
authorized none of a different nature elsewhere. 
Thus, so far as their principle can be ascer- 
tained, it is in favor of ancient hymns, and, as 
a precedent, we may regret it was not more 
extensively carried out in calmer and more 
peaceful times.t 

Veni Creator is popularly attributed to 
Charlemagne in the modern hymnologies, ex- 
cept by Mohnike, who says the Emperor could 
not haye had sufficient acquaintance with the 
Latin tongue to write so classical a composi- 
tion, and assigns it rather to Gregory the 
Great. There does not, however, appear to 
be any improbability in the tradition on the 
score of ignorance of Latin. He who was the 
patron of Latin letters, and the friend of 
Alcuin, and who pardoned Paulus Diaconus 
for his conspiracy to murder him, because he 
could not cut off one who wrote so elegantly, 
may fairly be supposed capable of dictating a 
Latin hymn, though he was probably indebted 
to some better scribe than himself to write it 
down. 

The German hymnals retain translations of 
many of the Breviary hymns which Luther 
and his associates were at the pains of adapt- 
ing to the use of their communion; in this 
respect furnishing an example which the Eng- 
lish Reformers might perhaps have followed 
with less detriment to their work than was oc- 
casioned by their deference to foreign influ- 

* Dr. Newman, in his preface to Hymni Ecclesia, 
remarks—“ Quod si fiat questio, cur diligentissimi 
viri, cum nostra omnia retractarent, hymnodiam 
solium intactam, et tanquam desperatam, ne dicam 
improbatam, reliquerint, id vero ex ejusmodi silen- 
tio minime colligendum erit. Nam, cum statutum 
esset, ut cultus divinus, eo usque in Latino idiom- 
ate absolutus, transiret in vernaculum, quis daret, 
ut qui possent aliquid in rebus reformandis, in re 
poetica florerent simul, verba autem in versum, et 
questiones ad veritatis normam, pari solertii re- 
digerent? Unde factum est, ut in officiis divinis, 
dum habemus cxtera, hymnos non habemus.’? 

t One other curious relic is retained in the 
Burial Service, in the paragraph, “ In the midst of 
life we are in death,” &c., which is derived from a 
Latin Antiphon said to have been composed by 
Notken, a monk of St. Gall, in 911, while watching 
some workmen building a bridge at Martinsbruck, 


in peril of their lives. It forms the groundwork of 
a longer hymn of Luther— 


“Mitten wir in Leben sind.” 
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ences in other matters. They are mostly 
rather free imitetions of the originals than 
translations ; and though it is possible to err 
in the extreme of diffuseness, and so to ex- 
pand and labor a translation as to lose all re- 
semblance to the original, its beauty does not 
necessarily consist in a bald and literal render- 
ing. A servile worship of antiquity in such 
matters is by no means sure to lead to edifica- 
tion; on the contrary, it often cramps the 
taste, destroys the point, and mars the grace 
of the translation, while it fails to retain the 
terseness, simplicity, and dignity of the origi- 
nal, “ Every one,” says Addison, “ must al- 
low my Lord Roscommon in the right, when 
he says— 

“«?Tis true, composing is the nobler part, 

But good translation is no easy art ; 

For though materials have long since been found, 
Yet both your fancy and your hands are bound; 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention labors less, but judgment more.’ ’’* 

The objections that dre often, and with 
reason, urged against many modern hymns, 
that they are unsuitable for singing in Church 
from their purely experimental character, 
their partaking of the nature of doctrinal 
statements, and the exaggerated and familiar 
terms in which they address our Blessed 
Lord, although under the veil of a dead lan-’ 
guage they are less offensively obtruded, start 
into prominence when rendered into Euglish, 
and must be held to bar many ancient hymns 
from admission into a collection for general 
use. 

The conditions of a hymn which St. Augus- 
tine lays down would go far to exclude many 
in the Breviary, as well as those in modern 
books :—* Hymni laudes sunt Dei cum can- 
tico, hymni cantus sunt continentes laudem 
Dei. Si sit laus, et non sit Dei, non est 
hymnus ; si sit laus, et Dei laus, et non cante- 
tur, non est hymnus. Oportet ergo, ut si sit 
hymnus, habeat hee tria; et laudem, et Dei, 
et canticuni.” | The Preface to the Con 
gregational Hymn Book, by Dr. Conder, 
recognizes this principle :—“ It was the opin- 
ion of the Committee that a great deficiency 
of hymns of praise and adoration character- 
izes most of our modern collections, and that 
our Psalmody is in some danger of being 
diverted from its primary purpose by the in- 
troduction of so large a proportion of metrical 
compositions of a descriptive, sentimental, or 

* Guardian, No. clxiv. 

¢ Enarr. in Ps. Ixxii. conf. in Ps. oxlviii. 
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didactic character, instructive and edifying in 
themselves, but not in the form of either 
prayer or praise.” By such rules, hymns in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin and Saints would 
be clearly excluded ; such, for example, as 
that for St. Stephen’s day— 
“© qui tuo, dux martyrum ;” 

of which a translation is in use in some collec- 
tions— 

“Rightful Prince of M , thou, 

Bind thy crown, soda $5 ev, &.;” 
or the stanzas of Prudentius on the Holy 
Innocents— 
“ Salvete flores martyrum ; ” 
and even the imitation of them by Bishop 
Heber— 
“O weep not o’er thy children’s tomb, 
O Rachel, weep not so ; 
The bud is cropt by martyrdom, 
The flow’r in heaven shall blow, &c.” 

These may serve as a sample of a large 
class of hymns, beautiful in themselves, and 
full of devotional feeling, but unfitted to be 
sung in Church. 

But there are numbers not open to such 
objections. Bishop Cosens, in his Book of 
Devotions—which excited so great a sensa- 
tion in the household of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, for the Protestant ladies of which it 
was specially compiled—included translations 
of several Breviary hymns, apparently his 
own productions, the merit of which is not 
remarkable, though they are worthy of notice 
as an instance of the adoption of such devo- 
tional aids by an eminent prelate of the Re- 
formed Church. 

As an Advent hymn, Dies Ire stands so 
prominent, and is so well known and appre- 
ciated, that little new can be said of it. Its 
length and peculiar metre somewhat interfere 
with its adoption into our services; and in- 
deed, strictly speaking, it is not a hymn at all, 
but what is called Prosa, which is its heading 
in Daniel’s Hymnology, “ Prosa de Mortuis.” 
There are many English translations of it, 
commencing with a very diffuse one by Cra- 
shaw, only one of which (that composed by 
Dr. Irons) retains the double rhyme of the 
original— 

“Day of wrath, O day of mourning! 

See once more the Cross returning ! 

Heaven and earth in ashes burning! &c.,”’ 
which follows the various reading of the third 
line, in order to get rid of the Sybil— 


“ Crucis expandens vexilla,” 


Lord Roscommon translated it, and died, 
Johnson informs us, with two lines of it on 
his lips. Daniel gives a Greek, Hebrew, and 
four German versions; and Dean Trench 
tells us he has in his possession a book con- 
taining no less than forty-three German ver- 
sions, with an appendix of seventeen more. 
The authorship of this fine hymn has been 
much disputed. It has been successively 
assigned to Buonaventura, Cardinal Fra Mat- 
teo di Acquasparte, to Agostino Biella, to St. 
Bernard, and to Gregory the Great. The 
most probable conjecture, however, seems to 
be that it is the work of Thomas di Celano, 
so named from the small town of that name 
in the Abruzzi, in which he lived; the site of 
the ancient Cliturnum. He was a friend and 
scholar of St. Francis of Assisi, and the 
original draught of the Dies Ire is said to 
have been found in a box which formerly be- 
longed to him. P. Bartolomeo Pisaro says, 
“Locum de Celano, de quo fuit Thomas, qui 
scripsit sermone polito Legendam primam 
Beati Francisci, et prosam de mortuis, que 
cantatur in missa, scilicet, Dies Ira, Dies 
Illa.”* He died in 1253. 

If we are indebted to Charlemagne for 
Veni Creator, it appears that a hymn on the 
same subject was contributed by another 
French king, Robert the Pious,t which Dean 
Trench calls “ the loveliest of all the hymns 
in the whole circle of Latin poetry ” :— 

“ Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
Et demitte celitus, 
Lucis Tuz radium, &c.” 
King Robert was fond of composing hymns, 
and indeed of singing them also, for he would 
occasionally assume a monastic garb, and pre- 
side over the choir of St. Denys. Whether 
this is the identical composition, the words 
and air of which the Royal author presented 
on the altar of St. Peter when he visited 
Rome is uncertain; but it is hinted that the 
merit of the work did not altogether. gratify 
the attendant cardinals and priests, who would 
have been better pleased with a less purely 
* A singular and painful contrast to the grandeur 
of the mediseval Prosa is presented by the Day of » 


Judgment attempted in a Sapphic Ode of Dr. Watts. 
The last stanza may suffice as a specimen: 


“ O may I sit there, when He comes triumphant, 
Dooming the nations: then ascend to glory, 
While our hosannas all along the passage 

Shout the Redeemer.” 


t It is, however, popularly assigned to Pope In- 
nocent IIL. 
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intellectual offering.* It seems a pity that 
the music of the old Christmas carol, Adeste 
Fideles, which, under the name of the Portu- 
guese Hymn, has long been popular as a 
Psalm tune, is commonly divorced from the 
words for which it was so evidently com- 
posed ; when re-united to them in an English 
translation, there is no hymn which children 
learn more readily, and village choirs sing 
with more spirit. 

As the psalmody and singing of the Greek 
embassy so enraptured Charlemagne, that he 
commanded his chaplains to eat no bread till 
they had laid before him a Latin version of 
those beautiful anthems; so the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who succeeded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in penetrating into China, and introduc- 
ing a form of Christianity into that singular 
country, and obtaining for a time considerable 
influence at court, relate that they were 
greatly indebted for their success to the 
effect produced upon the Emperor by their 
chanting, on their first introduction into his 
presence, of the Christmas hymn of Celius 
Sedulius :-— 

“ A solis ortis cardine, 

Ad usque terre limitem, 

Christum canamus Principem, 

Natum Maria Virgine, &c.—” 
a fact not unworthy to be considered by those 
who desire that the Church of England should 
be more worthily presented to eastern nations 
in future. 

Portions of the well-known poem, or Se- 
quentia, Stabat Mater, are full of devotional 
feeling, and may fitly be introduced into the 
penitential services of the Anglican Church; 
but in this, as in many other Latin hymns, 
there is a frequent violence done to the orig- 
inal, which is scarcely legitimate. It would 
be better and more just to omit, than to 

* Whilst treating of Royal hymn-writers, we 
may notice the plaintive verses written b Mary 


Stuart in her Prayer-book the morning before her 
execution :— 

“ O Domine Jesu, speravi in Te, 

O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me; 

In dura catena, 

In misera pend 

Desidero Te; 
Languendo, dolendo, et genu flectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me.” 

Amongst the Germans, the Duke of Brunswick 
and the Electress of Brandenburgh, towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century, contributed to the 
treasures of hymnology. 

A ayen to which the name of Henry VIII. is 
appended— 

“ O Lord, the Maker of all thing—” 
is included in most Anthem-books in Cathedrals. 
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mutilate, stanzas which contain sentiments 
unsuited to our worship; if we cannot take 
and use as our own the words of the original, 
it is not fair to distort them,—albeit, as we 
may think, from a false to a true sentiment, 
This poem is also assigned to various authors, 
the most probable appears to be Jacobus de 
Benedictis, a native of Todi, in Umbria, 
whence he is occasionally styled Jacobus de 
Tuderto, or Jacopone da Todi; he was a Fran- 
ciscan monk, and died about A.D. 13806. 
Daniel reviews all the reputed authors, and 
sums up his argument thus—“ Hee omnia si 
reputo ac perpendo; mitto Innocentium, 
rejicio Gregorios ; dubitatur mihi Joannes ; in 
uno acquiesco Jacobo de Benedictis.” 

How far poetic licence may justify a trans- 
lator in deviating from the Latin, may be a 
matter of taste; but the simplicity of the 
original seems occasionally sacrificed, to the 
detriment of the hymn, if viewed not as a 
poem, but a thing to be sung; on the other 
hand, whatever may be the antiquarian inter- 
est attached to certain rhymes in use in the 
Roman Church, which may make them edify- 
ing in the Latin language, it is scarcely less 
than ridiculous to translate them. For ex- 
ample, in the English version of the Easter 
carol, O Filit et Filia, occur the following 
stanzas.— 


* Both Mary, as it came to pass, 
And Mary Magdalene it was, 
And Mary, wife of Cleopas. Allelulia ! 


“ When John the Apostle heard the fame, 
He to the tomb, and Peter, came, 
But on the way outran the same. Alleluia!” 
Nor does the translation of the hymn of 
Prudentius, Ales diet nuntius, appear to great 
advantage in modern hymnals, thus :— 
“ The cock’s shrill horn proclaims the morn, 
And heralds forth the rising light ; 
Christ’s startling eye, so keen and nigh, 
Wakes to new light the slumbering sprite, 
&e. ” 


association. 

The hymns attributed to St. Bernard are 
full of sweetness and pathos, and of far higher 
poetic merit than most of the compositions 
of that age. Of these may be particularized 
that commencing 

“ Salve mundi Salutare, 
a poem of considerable length, in all three 
hundred and seventy lines, entitled Oratio 
Rhythmica ad Christum & Cruce pendentem, 
which is seldom found in extenso, and of 


The first line irresistibly calls up a discordant 
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which there is no modern translation, except 
the German version of the portion “ad Fa- 
ciem,”* re-translated into English by the 
Moravians. The Dean of Westminster se- 
lects one hundred lines, Mr. Neale fifty, both 
retaining the two closing stanzas, of singular 
beauty :— 
“Dum me mori est necesse, 
Noli mihi tunc deesse ; 


In tremenda mortis hora 
Veni, Jesu, absque mora 


Tuere me et libera. 


“* Cum me jubes emigrare, 
Jesu care tune appare ; 
O Amator amplectende; 
Temet Ipsum tunc ostende, 
In cruce salutifera.?” 





* “QO Haupt voll Blut and Wunden! ” 
the translation of which— 
“ O Head so full of bruises! ” 


was sung at the dying-bed of the mission 
Swartz, in which he frequently joined. Dean Al- 
ford has also imitated it in his hymn— 


“ Hail that Head, with sorrows bowing.” 


t Subjoined is a version of part of this poem, 
by the Rev. W. Ward Jackson:— 


I. 
Hail! Jesu! Saviour of the world! 
Jesu beloved! on ‘Thee I call: 
Oh! might | to Thy Cross be nailed 
With Thee! Give me Thyself—Thy all. ° 
Il. 
Hail! King of Saints! the sinner’s hope! 
Jesu! to Thee, true God, 1 bow; 
While, crucified for guilty man, 
On failing knees Tliou bendest low, 


IIl. 
What can a wretch with sin defiled, 
And hard of heart, respond to ‘Thee? 
Ah! how requite the love that died 
My guilt from death on death to free? 
IV. 
Hail! Jesu! worn with agony, 
Still stretching forth Thy holy hands; 
Racked and disjointed by the wood, 
To which Thou cling’st with loving bands. 
Vv. 
Hail! sacred Head! with blood imbrued, 
Pierced by the thorny crown’s embrace, 
Bruis’d, torn, and battered by the reed, 
While baser insults mar Thy Face. 
vI. 
Hail! fount of sweets! my Saviour’s side ! 
Where all the might of love is seen— 


Whence gusheth forth that stream of blood 
Which washeth sin-stain’d bosoms clean. 


VIL. 
Ah! how those nails Thy feet transfix! 
See, stripes on stripes Thy shoulders tear! 
Awe-struck, I gaze upon Thy wounds, 
And clasp them with affection’s fear, 
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Another poem of St. Bernard consisting of 
one hundred and ninety-two lines in all, of 
which Dean Trench selects only sixty, has 
furnished materials for three English hynns— 

: “ Jesu! dulcis memoria.” 

Daniel is of opinion that it is of more ancient 
date; but was re-produced with additions 
probably from the pen of St, Bernard. Dean 
Trench remarks of it that, with all its beauty, 
“the composition, as a whole, lies under the 
defect of a certain monotony and want of 
progress.” It might almost be supposed that 
Newton borrowed some of its ideas for his 
well-known hymn, one of his best— 


“* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear.” 


Part of this is translated by Byrom, which is 
curious as having appeared in the beginning 
of the last century, when such works were 
little known and less appreciated. Byrom 
was a native of Manchester, an inventor of a 
system of short-hand, and is also the author 
of the Christmas carol 
“ Christians awake! salute the happy morn, 
bdo 5 the Maker of the world was born,” 
a 
which is still sang by the natives of various 
parts of Lancashire on Christmas Eve. In 
his latter years, Byrom is said to have adopted 
in some measure the tenets of Jacob Beh- 
men.* 

There are also in his works some lines evi- 
dently formed on the model of the beautiful 
hymn assigned to St. Francis Xavier :— 

“ O Deus, ego amo Te;” 





VIII. 
Sweet Jesu! holy, loving God, 
Though guilty, 1 for mercy cry; 
Repel not mine unworthiness 
hile at Thy sacred feet | lie. 


Ix. 


Though die I must, fail Thou me not; 
But then, in death’s tremendous hour, 

Come, Jesu, come without delay, 
Protect, and free me by Thy power. 

x. 

When at Thy bidding I depart, 
Beloved Jesu! then appear; 

O longed-for Lover of my Soul 
Then with Thy saving Cross be near! 


* It is greatly to the credit both of the taste 
and honesty of Byrom, that when invited to 
“ revise and polish’? Bishop Ken’s poems, he de- 
clined, saying— 

“ Patch-work improvements, in the modern style, 

Bestow'’d upon some venerable pile, 


Do but deface it; poems to revise 
That Ken hath writ—another Ken must rise.” 
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although he does not confess himself indebted 
to either Latin writer. In C. Butler’s His- 
torical Memoirs, it is asserted that Pope 
wrote a translation of this hymn, beginning— 

“ © God! I love Thee; not to gain 

The joys of Thy eternal reign,” &e. ; 
but if this be so, it is not included in his 
published works. It is well translated by the 
Rev. E. Caswall.* 

A favorite theme of hymn-writers, both an- 
cient and modern, is the glory of the New 
Jerusalem, and the utterancefof longings after 
its joys. If the poem which Daniel assigns 
to Augustine be his, that father is the oldest 
of those who have expanded the description 
in the Book of Revelations, which doubtless 
gave rise to all subsequent praises of the 
Celestial City. Whether celebrated by primi- 
tive, medieval, Romish, Protestant, Scotch or 
English verse, the main features are the same 
in all; and it is difficult to decide whether 
they copied each other, or whether the sacred 
theme itself, with such brief but pregnant 
hints as the Beloved Disciple furnishes, has 
led each poet in succession to similar utter- 
ances of his aspirations. No one can fail to 
acknowledge the superiority of the pathos, 
grandeur, and simple yet highly poetic rhythm 
of the English version of Rev. xxi., over all 
the varied elaborate compositions founded 
upon it. 

Next to St. Augustine’s “Rhythmus de 
gloria et gaudiis Paradisi’t must be classed 
the hymn, which is said to be as early as the 

* The original is so characteristic of the spirit 
of Xavier, that it may be acceptable to subjoin it:— 

“ O Deus, ef amo Te, 
Nec amo Te, ut salves me; 
Aut xuia non amantes Te, 
Eterna punis igne. 

“ Tu, Tu, mi Jesu, totum me 
Amplexus es in cruce; 


Tulisti clavos, lanceam, 
Multamque ignominiam. 


“ Tnnumeros dolores, 
Sudores et angores, 
Ac mortem, et heec propter me, 
Ac protme peccatore. 
“ Cur igitur non amem Te? 
O Jesu amantissime! 
Non, ut in ccelo salves me, 
Aut ne eternim damnes me; 
“ Nec proemii ullius spe, 
Sed sicut Tu maasti me, 
Sic amo, et amabo Te, 
Solum, quia Rex meus es.” 

t The Benedictine editors do not give this poem 
to Augustine; and the Dean of Westminster and 
others assign it to Cardinal Peter Damiani, under 
whose name it has recently been published separ- 
ately, with a good translation by br. Kynaston. 
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eighth or ninth century, in the “Hymnale 
secundum usum Sarum ”— 
“‘ Urbs beata Hierusalem ; ” 
or, as the Roman Breviary has polished it— 
“ Coelestis urbs Jerusalem ; ” 
the translation of which by Drummond, who 
lived about A.D 1620, is not inferior to any 
subsequent ones. The common modern 
hymn— 
“ Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
is a poor and very meagre imitation of the 
old rhythm, and is greatly inferior in warmth 
and unction, and in poetic merit, to the half- 
ballad, half-hymn, which is often to be found 
pasted on cottage walls :— 
“ Oh! Mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee # 
When shall my sorrows have an end ? 
My joys when shall I see ?” 
That this latter is the production of David 
Dickson, a Scotchman, and, as it is said, a 
Presbyterian, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, may well be doubted. There 
are portions which no Presbyterian could have 
penned, and, moreover, it is a plain imitation, 
almost translation, of the lines of Bernard of 
Clugny, who flourished in the twelfth century, 
commencing— 
“© bona patria, lumina sobria te speculantur, 
Ad tua nomina lumina sobria collacrymantur.” 
The last thirty lines of Hildebert’s fine 
poem, entitled Oratio devotissima ad Tres 
Personas SS. Trinitatis, written probably 
early in the twelfth century, bear a strong re- 
semblance to those already referred to:— _ 
“ Me receptet Syon illa, 
Syon, David urbs tranquilla, 
Cujus faber, Auctor lucis. 
Cujus porte lignum crucis, 
Cujus muri lapis vivus, 
Cujus custos Rex festivus.” 
There is a translation of a portion of this po- 
em in the Christian Observer for 1831. The 
whole is well rendered in Mr. Neale’s Hiero- 
logus. 2 
It is, however, impossible, within these lim- 
its, to do more than point out a few—a very 
few—of these gems of Latin hymnology. An 
impartial perusal of their treasures will proba- 
bly warrant an opinion that there are produc- 
tions of our own Church fully worthy to be 
placed side by side with the best of those of 
ancient writers, and, indeed, that in some re- 
spects, and those the most important, the new 
surpass the old. 
Dr. Newman, in the observations which he 
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prefixed, in 1838, to the Latin hymns of the 
Parisian Breviary, remarks of the abolition 
by the Church of England of Roman hymns: 


“If there was a call to reject them, there 
was nothing to be done but to begin again. 
We could not be young and old at once. It 
was a stern necessity alone which could com- 
pel us to change from what we were; but bein 
changed, so far we were not what we were, an 
must be what the primitive Church was in 
these respects—poor and ill-furnished,—we 
began the world again. This is the proper 
answer to inconsiderate complaints and impa- 
tient interference. There have been before 
now divines who could write a liturgy in 
thirty-six hours. Such is not our Church’s 
way. She is not the empiric to make things 
to order, and to profess to anticipate the 
course of nature, which under grace, as under 
Providence, is slow. ‘She waits for that ma- 
jestic course to perfect in its own good time 
what she cannot extort from it, for the grad- 
ual drifting of precious things upon her shore, 
now one and now another, out of which she 
may complete her rosary and enrich her beads 
—beads and rosary more pure and true than 
those which, at the command of duty, she 
flung away.” 

The gifted author of these remarks was not 
content to learn his own lesson, and await 
“the gradual driftings of precious things” 
upon the shore of his mother Church. The 
lapse of twenty years, however, has not failed 
to waft towards her valuable materials for the 
construction of an authorized Hymn-book, 
and the age is confessedly more appropriate 
for the accomplishment of such a work. The 
minds of all classes of society are more alive 
to its utility, and more capable of appreciat- 
ing its efficient realization. 

It has often been asserted by depreciators 
of the Church of England, that since the 
Reformation she has produced no good hymns. 
Thus Wesley said, “ When it is seasonable to 
sing praises to God we do it, not in the scan- 
dalous doggrel of Hopkins and Sternhold, 
but in psalms and hymns which are both sense 
and poetry, such as would sooner provoke a 
critic to turn Christian than a Christian to turn 
critic.” The sneer, however, even in those 
days, was unmerited ; and Wesley, if he had 
taken half the trouble to find existing hymns 
which he took to compose new ones, might 
have discovered that he was not the first per- 


‘son to discern, and attempt to remedy, the 


deficiency of which he complained. No doubt, 
the rise of Methodism was contemporaneous 





in a great degree with that of hymns; and 
the cause may easily be found in the fact that 
Dissenting bodies have no fixed Liturgy in 
which their doctrines are enshrined, and by 
which their devotion is aided; they depend, 
therefore, upon their Hymn-books, which be- 
come to the worshipper in the conventicle 
what the Prayer-book is to the Churchman— 
the repository of his peculiar tenets, the enun- 
ciation of his creed. 

Not to refer again to Bishop Cosens,—long 
before Wesley arose, Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
had set forth hymns in the Golden Grove, 
conceived in the quaint style of his day, but 
replete with the warm devotion, the exuberant 
imagination and richness of language which 
constitute him the eloquent Chrysostom? of 
English theology. Nor should George Her- 
bert be forgotten as an eminent hymn-writer 
among the Churchmen of his time, although 
the peculiar metres which he, in common with 
his contemporaries, affected, preclude the use 
of his hymns in public worship. 

In 1624, George Withers published Songs 
aud Hymns of the Church, and professed to 
wonder “ what divine calling Sternhold and 
Hopkins had” more than himself, “that 
their metrical Psalms should be allowed of 
rather than his Hymns,” an opinion in which 
apparently the Archbishop of Canterbury 
concurred, as he approved the book’ with the 
alteration of only one word. Before Wes- 
ley’s time, also, Bishop Ken had gone to his 
rest, and his Morning and Evening Hymns, 
and that for Midnight—which, though less 
generally known, is little inferior to the 
others, in sweetness, simplicity, and devotion 
—had been given to the world; and though 
the fact that their author was a non-juring 
bishop may have operated against their im- 
mediate introduction into the worship of the 
Church, yet these hymns, composed in the 
retirement of Longleat, and sung by the 
bishop to his lute in his private orisons, are 
now household words in our estimation, ad- 
mitted by tacit consent to a place in our 
Prayer-book, and probably more widely 
known and more frequently sung than any — 
hymn either of earlier or later origin. “It may 
be doubted,” says Montgomery, “ whether 
there is a stanza of four lines in the compass 
of our literature which has been so often re- 
membered, repeated, and sung, as the Dox- 
ology appended to each of the good prelate’s 
inestimable triad of hymns.” Of Bishop 
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Ken’s other poems, the poet Bowles ex- 
presses his regret that more should have 
been known than the fact that they were 
written at Longleat, and attributes their 
faults, of which he speaks strongly, to his 
having in great measure adopted Cowley as 
his model. Exception might, however, be 
claimed from this censure for two pieces, en- 
titled The Saints with Jesus and The Rest 
of the Just. 

Another non-juring divine—Dr. George 
Hicks— published about the same time a 
Book of Devotions, containing many hymns, 
and some of no mean merit. It purports to 
be an adaptation to the use of members of 
the Anglican Church of a work by John 
Austin, which had already been reformed, as 
Hicks tells us, “ by the reverend and worthy 
Mr. Dorrington,’ and seems to have been 
very popular, both among Romanists and 
Anglicans, inasmuch as it passed through 
four editions unreformed, and five more in 
Dorrington’s version, and in 1712 Hicks’s 
version had passed through four more. 

Both Austin and Hicks give Crashaw’s 
translation of the hymn by Thomas Aquinas 
on the Holy Sacrament— 

“ Lauda Sion, Salvatorem.” 
“ Rise, Royal Sion, rise and sing 

Thy soul’s kind Shepherd, thy” heart’s King. ff 
Before the rise of Methodism, also, Addison 
had published his well-known hymns, those 
of which beginning respectively 

“* How are thy servants blest, O Lord— 


When all thy mercies, O my God— 
When rising from the bed of death—” 


are rarely omitted in any collection, though,’ 


notwithstanding their undoubtedly devout 
and occasionally elevated tone, Wesley and 
his followers regarded them as deficient in 
that inexplicable quality which is perhaps 
most fitly designated unction. 

Addison entertained at one time the de- 
sign of composing a new poetical version of 
the Psalms, which Pope spitefully attributed 
to his intention of taking orders and obtain- 
ing a bishopric; on which Johnson, who 
held in particular contempt* all hymn-writ- 
ers, remarks that “a man who had been Sec- 
retary of State in the ministry of Sunder- 
land knew a nearer way to a bishopric than by 
defending religion, or translating the Psalms.” 

Judging from the specimens with which 


* [Far otherwise. See his Life of Isaac Watts. 


—Living Age.] 
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Addison favored the world, it is scarcely a 
matter of regret that he did not ¢ recute his 
design. His version of Psalm xix., 

“ The spacious firmament on high,” 
though it flows easily, and possesses some 
grace of poetic diction, is a tame and inade- 
quate rendering of the grand original; and 
when used in public worship, is somewhat 
akin to singing Butler’s Analogy, or Paley’s 
Evidences. 

Bishop Horne, whose Commentary on the 
Psalms (in meditation upon which, if it so 
pleased God, he wished that death might 
find him employed) would lead us to look for 
such compositions from his pen, has left one 
or two hymns; but, like Ken’s, the purity of 
his taste was somewhat warped by the age 
in which he lived. He notices incidentally a 
translation, by Merrick, of the Latin para- 
phrase of Psalm cxxii. of Zuinger, “ in which 
he took his leave of the world on his death- 
bed,” commencing— 

“ O lux candida, lux mihi 
Leti conscia transitis, 
Per Christi meritum patet 
Vite porta beate.” 

Bishop Louth has also left some versions 
of Psalms of considerable merit ; indeed, if 


we are to credit Cowper, the bishep in his 
early youth was remarkable for poetic talent. 
“T thank you,” he writes to Unwin, in 1782, 


“ for Mr. Louth’s verses. They are so good, 
that had I been present when he spoke them, 
I should have trembled for the boy, lest the 
man should disappoint the hopes such early 
genius had given birth to.” 

The name of Augustas Toplady is so asso- 
ciated in the minds of many with the Metho- 
dist movement, that it may not be generally 
known that he lived and died a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and vicar of Broad 
Henbury, Devon. He was a very strong 
Calvinist, and signalized himself in a contro- 
versy with John Wesley, in the course of 
which both were betrayed into language 
which should never have been uttered. Never- 
theless, it was an unworthy act of Wesley’s to 
carry party feeling beyond the lifetime of his 
antagonist, and to publish to the world that 
“Mr. Toplady died blaspheming in black 
despair,”—an assertion which was publicly 
contradicted by those who were present at 
his death-bed, and who testified that his 
language in his last moments closely resem- 
bled the expressions in his hymn, 
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“ Deathless principle, arise !” 

Indeed it is difficult to believe that despair 
could enter the mind of that man on his 
death-bed, who seemed to take especial de- 
light in picturing to -himself the joys of 
dying in the Lord, as in those touching 
lines— 

“ When languor and disease invade 

This trembling house of clay, 
’Tis sweet to look beyond the cage 
And long to soar away : 
, Sweet to look inward, and attend 
The whispers of his love ; 
Sweet to look upward to the Throne, 
Where Jesus pleads above, &c.” 

Toplady died in 1778, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, and was buried at Tottenham- 
court Chapel; and Rowland Hill pronounced 
a funeral oration over his grave. 

The hymn for which his name is most ex- 
tensively celebrated—in Dr. Pusey’s words, 
“the most deservedly popular hymn, perhaps 
the very favorite—very beautiful is it,’—viz., 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me !” 
was probably the offspring of one of those 
seasons of religious depression which seem, 
from the revelations of his diary, to have 
marked the character of Toplady. 

The Olney Hymns, “a monument,” as New- 
ton tells us in the Preface, “to perpetuate the 
remembrance of an intimate and endeared 
friendship,” were published in 1779, and were 
probably the first attempt to remedy what 
was then beginning to be felt as a want in the 
Church, especially by the evangelical clergy. 
Not, however, by all even of these. Mr. Ro- 
maine was from the first vehemently opposed 
to the introduction of all hymns of mere 
human composition, and wrote a treatise upon 
Psalmody, in which he deprecates the aban- 
donment of Sternhold and Hopkins, and bit- 
terly complains of the total neglect of the 
Psalms which was prevalent in his day among 
many congregations. The passage is curious 
— Human compositions,” he says, “are pre- 
ferred to divine; man’s poetry is exalted 
above the poetry of the Holy Ghost; is this 
right? It is not difficult to account for this 
strange practice. Our people have lost sight 
of the meaning of the Psalms. They do not 
see their relation to Jesus Christ. This hap- 
pened when vital religion began to decay 
among us more than a century ago. It was 
a gradual decay, and went on till at last there 
was a general complaint against Sternhold 
and Hopkins. Their translation was treated 





as flat, poor stuff—the wits ridiculed it—the 
profane blasphemed it—good men did not 
defend it—then it fell into such contempt that 
people were ready to receive anything in its 
room which looked rational and was poetical. 
In this situation the hymn-makers find the 
Church, and they are suffered to thrust out 
the Psalms to make way for their own com- 
positions, of which they have supplied us 
with a vast variety—collection upon collec- 
tion, and in use too, new hymns starting up 
daily, appendix added to appendix, sung in 
many congregations, yea, admired by very 
high professors.” He proceeds to declaim 
against shutting out divinely inspired Psalms, 
“to take in Dr. Watts’ flights of fancy.” 
“Why should Dr. Watts, or any other hymn- 
maker, not only take precedence of the Holy 
Ghost, but also thrust Him out of the Church?” 
From such a quarter these sentiments were 
hardly to be looked for; they show at once 
how completely forgotten the ancient hymns 
were—against which the same objection 
might have been urged*—and also the strange 
predilection for metrical Psalms which pre- 
vailed towards the middle of the last century, 
and could cause one who viewcd the doctrines 
and most of the practices of the Methodists 
with lenience, to denounce almost as sacrilege 
the attempt to supplant the Old Version in 
the Church. 

The total number of hymns contributed to 
the Olney collection by Cowper was sixty- 
eight. The first he wrote— 

“« How biest Thy creature is, O God—” 
is not popular, and displays but little of his 
characteristic excellences; the second, one of 
the most beautiful, to which his initial is 
appended— 

‘“‘ Far from the world, O Lord, I fle—” 
is peculiarly interesting as having been. com- 
posed just after his first recovery from his 
sad affliction at St. Alban’s, and as he was 
contemplating his withdrawal from general 
society to his retreat at Huntingdon. Hayley 
doubts whether Newton did Cowper a kind- 
ness when he engaged him in this work, and 
thinks it fostered his constitutional depres- 
sion, and rather increased than diminished 
his morbid view of his own spiritual state. 
It is, however, more probable that the em- 


* In fact, it was urged; the Council of Braga, 
A. D. 561, directed “ ut extra Psalmos vel Scrip- 
turas canonicas nihil poeticé scriptum in Ecclesia 
psallatur.”’ 
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ployment was soothing to. his mind, and the 
strain of calm piety which breathes in most 
of his hymns may be regarded as sufficient 
evidence of this. It is true that he occasion- 
ally gives way to expressions of despondency, 
as in the touching lines— 
“ O for a closer walk with God!” 

but possibly the very exercise of writing gave 
a wholesome vert to gloomy feelings, over 
which he might have brooded very injuriously 
to his own peace; and no one can read his 
fine hymn, 

“ God moves in a mysterious way,” 


without acknowledging that if Cowper had 
experience of the doubts, he was also no 
stranger to the hopes and consolations of the 
Christian’s life. 

In purely poetic merits, Cowper’s hymns 
are far inferior to his other writings, both as 
regards language and originality of concep- 
tion; and though he does not descend into 
the bathos which makes some of Newton’s 
hymns almost ludicrous, there are several of 
the contributions of the- latter which may 
fairly be set side by side with Cowper’s, and 


stand in no need of the modest depreciations | 


of comparison with which the Olney collec- 
tion is prefaced. 

It is worth remarking, that although the 
second part of this book is entitled Seasons 
and Ordinances—a species of “Christian 
year” according to John Newton—there is 
no reference to any feast except Christmas 
Day; no recognition of Baptism among 
“Sacramental Hymns ;” so that if he thus 
“declared his own views and feelings as he 
might have done if he had composed hymns 
in some of the newly-discovered islands in the 
South Seas, where no person had any knowl- 
edge of the name of Jesus but himself,” his 
converts would have stood in need of no 
inconsiderable amount of supplemental teach- 
ing. 

Bishop Heber, while at Hodnet, was dis- 
couraged by the Archbishop of Canterbury of 
that day in his project of publishing a Hymn- 
book for the Use of the Church at large; 
but his selections from existing sources, as 
well as his own original compositions, (which 
appeared from time to time in the Christian 
Observer, under the initials D. R.,) were 
given to the world after his death by his 
widow. Distinguished as they are by the 
pure taste as well as devout feeling which 
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characterize all his writings, Bishop Heber’s 
are usually rather odes than hymns, For 
example, his extensively popular Missionary 
la 
Ma From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
is chiefly addressed, not to God, but to the 
winds and waves; and his Epiphany hymn, 
“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morn- 
ing,” 

is an apostrophe to a stdr, though beautiful as 
a piece of sacred poetry. The greater num- 
ber, however of Heber’s hymns are worthy 
of his name, and fully justify the claim he 
made for them in his original Preface, when 
he expressed his hope that “no fulsome or 
indecorous language had been adopted; no 
erotic addresses to Him whom no unclean lip 
can approach; no allegory ill understood, 
and worse applied.” 

Among them may be specified the hymn 
for St. Stephen’s Day, 

“ The Son of God goes forth to war ; ” 
that for St. John’s Day, 
“© God! who gav’st Thy servant grace ;” 
the Christmas hymn, 

“ Oh, Saviour! whom this holy morn; ” 
and that for the fifth Sunday in Lent, which 
greatly resembles the style of the best an- 
cient hymns, 

“ Oh, Thou, whom neither time nor space.” 

The scrupulous mind of Bishop Mant led 
him anxiously to guard himself against being 
supposed to have conceived the presumptuous 
idea of writing hymns for the public use of 
the Church. In his Preface to his transla- 
tions of certain ancient hymns, to which he 
added a few original compositions, he says, 
“With respect to public worship, I do not 
presume to offer any materials for its use; 
because as I know no consideration which will 
justify the act, or sanction an individual in 
contributing to the introduction of forms of 
singing any more than forms of praying into 
our churches without legal authority, so I am 
persuaded that every vain attempt of the 
kind only tends to aggravate the evils of 
such a practice.” It is to be regretted that 
one so well qualified for the task of improv- 
ing Church Psalmody should have left so 
little, while persons of less ability and more 
assurance have usurped his place. His best 
hymn is one for the Feast of All Saints— 

“ For all Thy Saints, O Lord.” 
It can hardly be viewed as a disparage 
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ment of the value of the Christian Year, 
which has won for itself a world-wide cele- 
brity, to express an opinion that Mr. Keble’s 
poetry is unsuited as a whole for use in pub- 
lic worship. The very refinement of thought 
and depth of poetry for which it is deserv- 
edly esteemed militate against such an adap- 
tation,—and except certain stanzas from the 
Morning and Evening Hymns, it has not 
been attempted. 

Newton, in his Preface to the Olney Hymns, 
suggests what is probably the true explana- 
tion of the above remark: — “There is a 
style and manner suited to the composition 
of hymns, which may be more successfully, 
or at least more easily attained by a versifier 
than by a poet. They should be hymns not 
odes, if designed for public worship, and for 
the use of plain people. Perspicuity, sim- 
plicity, and ease should be chiefly attended 
to; and the imagery and coloring of poetry, 
if admitted at all, should be indulged very 
sparingly, and with great judgment.” 

Twelve hymns in Bishop Heber’s book are 
from the able and tasteful hand of Dean Mil- 
man, and are all replete with warm devo- 
tional feeling. No more touching lines were 
ever written than those commencing— 

“ When our heads are bow’d with woe, 

When our bitter tears o’erflow, 
When we mourn the lost, the dear, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear!” 

The gifted name of Grant is connected 
with several compositions well known and 
prized in the Church, and partially contained 
in many collections, though rarely printed 
entire on account of their length. 

“ When gathering clouds around I view,” 
and 

‘“‘ Saviour! when in dust to thee,” 
are very generally adopted in popular hymn- 
books. 

Bishop Hinds has supplied a very good 
Hymn for Confirmation, though not very 
widely known beyond the diocese of Nor- 
wich— 

“Lord! shall Thy children come to Thee?” 
It is stamped by the approbation of Dr. 
Arnold, with whom it was a favorite. 

To this may be fitly added Dean Alford’s 
Hymn on Holy Baptism— 

“ Tn token that thou shalt not fear 

Christ crucified to own, ° 


We print this Cross ppon thy brow, 
And mark thee His alone,” &c. 
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Besides those already enumerated, the 
names of Henry Kirke White, H. F. Lyte, 
Charlotte Elliot, Bowdler, Bathurst, De 
Courcy, and many others, will occur to those 
versed in English hymnology; and these 
will amply suffice to redeem the Church of 
England from the imputation of having 
failed toa. produce writers of good hymns. If, 
in truth, it were desired to form a collection 
exclusively compiled from sources within the 
pale of the Church, and to avoid all works 
of Dissenters, there would be fully sufficient 
materials for such a purpose ; but it must be 
frankly admitted that such omissions ‘would 
inflict upon the Church a loss greatly to be 
deprecated. 

Among Church writers the Wesleys might 

fairly be included, inasmuch as they received 
holy orders at the hands of an English 
bishop, and never ceased to communicate at 
the altars of the Church of England to the 
day of their death; and it is well known 
that John Wesley forbade his preachers in 
the most emphatic terms to attempt to take 
upon themselves the ministration of the sac- 
raments of the Church. “Those who are so 
bold and injudicious,” he wrote in 1790, one 
year only before his death, “will dwindle 
into a dry, dull, separate party: in flat oppo- 
sition to these, I declare once more, that I 
live and die a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that men who regard my judgment 
and advice will never separate from it.” 
Since, however, his followers have repudiated 
the principles and example of their founder, 
and the hymns which he and his brother 
composed are identified at this day with 
Nonconformity, it is more consonant with 
fact to class them among those written by 
Dissenters.* 
The family of Wesley was probably more 
prolific of hymns than any in this or other 
nations. Their aim was to embody in their 
public singing the whole of their peculiar 
doctrines, so as to make the books used in 
their congregations a complete. system. of 
Methodist divinity.t In pursuance of this 
* Yet the eldest of the Wesleys, Samuel, who 
was also a writer of hymns, should not be so 
classed, for he was a high Churchman. 

t “Ingwhat other publications,” asks Wesley, 
“ have you so distinct and full an account of 
Scriptural Christianity; such a declaration of the 
heights and depths of religion, speculative and 
practical; so strong cautions against the most 


plausible errors, particularly those now most pre- 
valent; and so clear directions for making your 
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object, the Wesleys, particularly Charles, 
from time to time wrote and ccll.>ted a vast 
number of hymns, which were finally pub- 
lished in 1779. “For many years,” says the 
editor, “I have been importuned to publish 
such a hymn-book as might be generally 
used in our congregations. I have hitherto 
withstood the importunity, as I believed such 
a publication needless, considering the vari- 
ous hymn-books which my brother and I 
have published within these forty years; so 
that it may be doubtful whether any religious 
community in the world has a greater vari- 
ety.” 

“All the hymns borrowed from the German, 
which are numerous, are the work of John 
Wesley, except an imitation of one by Ter- 
stiegen— 

“ Thou hidden love of God, whose heights, 

Whose depths unfathom’d, no man knows,” 
which is usually assigned to Charles. 

John wrote, for the most part, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, with little attempt at 
polish or elegance, as when he almost ex- 
temporized a hymn for the silencing of 
riotous assemblage of Cornish miners, to 
whose craft the images used appear to have 
reference— 

“Come, O Thou all-victorious Lord, 

Thy power to us make known; ~ 

Strike with the hammer of Thy Word, 

And break these hearts of stone,” &c. 

Occasionally, however, he pours forth the 
warmth of his feelings in striking and poetic 
language, as in the noble hymn which he 
wrote upon the death of his old friend, though 
frequently his uncompromising and far from 
complimentary antagonist, Whitefield— 

“ Servant of God, well done! 

Thy glorious warfare’s past ! 

The battle’s fought, the race is run, 

And thou art crown’d at last,” &c. 
which is remarkable as a generous and spirited 
tribute to the departed worth of the eminent 
man whose apotheosis it celebrates with such 
assurance, which one would hardly suppose 
was written in memory of a person who had 
addressed to its author the sharp rebuke, 
“be a littlechild; and then, instead of pawn- 
ing your salvation, as you have done in a late 
hymn-book, if the doctrine of univegsal re- 
demption be not true, you will compose a 
hymn in praise of sovereign, distinguishing 
love.” 
calling and election sure; for perfecting holiness 
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The spots where particular hymns were 
composed by Wesley, are still cherished and 
pointed out to strangers in Cornwall. 
A peculiar projecting piece of rock, at the 
Land’s End, is noted as having suggested the 
idea expressed in the lines— 
“Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand, 
Secure, insensible ; 
A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell.’ 
His fondness for sacred poetry betrays 
itself in all his works; scarcely a sermon of 
his is extant which is not full of quotations 
from hymns, and sometimes from other 
poetry, sacred and profane, after the manner 
of Jeremy Taylor. Hymns were in his mouth 
to his latest gasp. True to his principles to 
the last, a devout, though eccentric member 
of the Church Catholic, he almost expired, 
like the Venerable Bede, with the Gloria 
Patri upon his lips. “ Speak, Lord,” he said, 
shortly before his death, “ to all our hearts.” 
He then sang, 
“ To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Who sweetly all agree :’ 

But here his voice failed him, and gasping 
for breath he said, “ Now we have done, let 
us go.” He died shortly after, while faintly 
endeavoring to repeat the words of Watts: 
“T’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath,” 


which, much to the astonishment of the by- 
standers, he had sung with a clear voice not 
many hours before. 

Southey considered Charles Wesley’s hymn, 

“ Stand the omnipotent decree,” 
the finest lyric in the English language, and 
Montgomery also expresses high admiration 
of it. Another, commencing, 
“ Come, O Thou Traveller unknown,” 
a poem of some length in the original, is, 
perhaps, a grander conception. These, how- 
ever, are by no means so popular and univers- 
ally admired as the well-known— 
“Jesu! lover of my soul,” 
which is, of itself, amply sufficient to stamp 
its author, had he written nothing else, with 
the character of a hymnist of the highest 
rank. It is to be regretted, by the way, that 
the line is so often given as 
“ Jesus, refuge of my soul 


Wesley probably had in his mind the beauti- 


1? 





in the fear of God?” 


ful passage in the Book of Wisdom, “ ‘Thou 
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sparest all; for they are thine, O thow lover 
of souls,” * adopted by S. Bernard : 
“OQ Amator amplectende, 
Temet ipsum tunc ostende, 
In Cruce salutifera.”’ 

A doubt has been suggested in later times 
as to whether the hymn is really the produc- 
tion of Charles Wesley. It has been claimed 
by some for Mr. Robinson, a Dissenting 
teacher at Cambridge, author of another good 
hymn,— 

“Come Thou fount of every blessing,” 
who afterwards became a follower of Priestley; 
and by others, with more probability, for Mrs. 
Madden.t 

It is difficult to understand how men who 
had such true perception of the beautiful in 
hymnology, could occasionally write doggrel 
and weak prosaic effusions, the edification of 
which is not easily discernible. 

Foremost amongst undoubtedly Dissenting 
writers stands Dr. Watts. Unrivalled, per- 
haps, as a composer of “ Divine Songs” for 
children, his paraphrases of psalms and hymns 
for public and private use are also full of 
devotion, and often of considerable poetic 
beauty. 

Mr. Montgomery, in his preface to the 
Christian Psalmist, appears disposed to as- 
sign to Dr. Watts an eminence which, poet 
and Christian as he was, seems scarcely due 
to him: 

“There is in this evangelist (he says), a 
word in season for every one who needs it, in 
whatever circumstances he may require coun- 
sel, consolation, reproof, or instruction. We 
say this without reserve of the materials of 


his hymns: had their execution been always. 


correspondent with the preciousness of these, 
we should have had a Christian psalmist in 
England next (and that only in dio, not in 
dignity) to the sweet singer of Israel.” 


This is surely overstated. No doubt we 
must believe that the saints of old had but 
an imperfect knowledge even of “ the things 
which the spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify ;”{ but we cannot say with truth 
that the themes of the Psalms are inferior to 
those of Dr. Watts, though in so doing Mr. 

* Wisdom, xi. 26. 

t It certainly does not appear in the second 
edition of C. Wesley’s Poems, published in 1755; 
but it may have been written later. 

¢ “ Vainly they tried the deeps to sound 

E’en of their own prophetic thought, 
When of Christ crucified and crowned 
His Spirit in them taught. 
— Christian Year, 18th Sunday after Trinity.” 
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Montgomery did but follow the teaching of 
Dr. Watts himself, who argues at some length 
to the same effect in his own preface to the 
imitations of the Psalms, arriving at the con- 
clusion that “ the Hebrew Psalter is very im- 
proper to be the precise matter and style of 
our songs in a Christian church.” The ques- 
tion may remain to be settled between the 
Doctor and Mr. Romaine, the latter of whom 
says, in his Treatise already referred to, “I 
want a name for that man who shall pretend 
that he can make better hymns than the Holy 
Ghost. His collection is large enough, and 
wants no addition: it is perfect as its author, 
and is not capable of any improvement.”* 

While, however, Mr. Montgomery exalts 
Watts above “the man after God’s own 
heart,” and Dr. Conder thinks that “in his 
own peculiar walk as the Poet of the Sanctu- 
ary, he stands almost alone,” Dr. Johnson 
awards him praise with a very niggard hand. 
“His devotional poetry,” according to that 
severe critic, “is like that of others, unsatis- 
factory: the paucity of its topics enforces 
perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the 
matter rejects the ornaments of poetic diction. 
It is sufficient for Watts to have done better 
than others what no man has done well.” + 

His finest paraphrase is that of the 90th 
Psalm, which is not altogether unworthy of 
the majestic original : 

“O God our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, &c.” 

His finest hymn, and it may be added, one 
of the best of such compositions in any age, 
is— 

“When I survey the wondrous Cross.” 

Very admirable also is the paraphrase of 
the 121st Psalm— 


“Up to the hills I lift mine eyes ;” 


and two of the 84th Psalm— 


“ How pleasant, how divinely fair,” 
and 
“Lord of the worlds above.” 

Dr. Watts’s hymns were composed, we are 
told, in consequence of his having expressed 
dissatisfaction at those usually sung at the 
Meeting House at Southampton, in which . 
town his father kept a respectable school; 
who not altogetlier approving or appreciating 
his son’s fastidious taste, suggested that he 
should try his hand at writing better. It has 


* Adam Clarke concurred in this condemnation 
both of the New Version and of Watts. 
t Lives of The Poets (Watts). 
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been stated that Watts’s “ Divine Songs,” 
and many of his hymns likewise, were com- 
posed before he was sixteen years of age; 
but they may be assigned with more proba- 
bility to the thirty-six years of retirement 
which he spent in the house of Sir Thomas 
Abney, after the severe illness which put a 
stop to his public exercise of his duties, and 
from the enfeebling effects of which he never 
perfectly recovered. Johnson says he was 
one of the first authors that taught the Dis- 
senters to court attention by the graces of 
language, and admits the elegance and easy 
flow of his poetry. It is amusing to observe 
the Doctor’s notice of the condescension of 
Watts in “laying aside the scholar, the phi- 
losopher, and the wit, to write little poems of 
devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted 
to the wants and capacities of children,”—a 
descent from the dignity of erudition with 
which Johnson was wholly unable to sympa- 
thize ; and yet he was a married man, while 
Watts, the writer of hymns which are learned 
probably by the larger part of the youthful 
population of England and America—in fact, 
wherever the English language prevails— 
lived and died in celibacy. It is worth. re- 
marking, too, that Watts’s Hore Lyrica, in 
which he tells us he “ endeavored to please 
and profit the politer part of mankind with- 
out offending the plainer sort of Christians,” 
and which he evidently regarded as his more 
important work, is scarcely known at the 
_present day.* He was buried in Bunhill 
Fields, that “ Campo santo of Dissenters,” as 
it has been well named, where his epitaph 
records the interruption of his ministerial 
labors by “ four years of tiresome sickness.” 
The hymns of Dr. Doddridge, which were 
collected and published by his biographer, 
Mr. Orton, in 1755, and went through six 
editions, were chiefly composed on texts of 
Scripture upon which the author designed to 
preach, and were intended to be sung after 
* The following is a specimen, which may pos- 
siply account for the oblivion into which the Hore 


anes have fallen ; the theme is ** Gunpowder 
jot:”’°— 


“* Come,’ said the sons of bloody Rome, 
‘ Let us provide new arms from hell ;’ 


And down they digged through earth's dark 
womb 


And ransacked all the burning cell. 


“ Old Satan lent them fiery stores, 
Infernal coals, and sulph’rous flame; 
And all that burns, and all that roars, 
Outrageous fires of dreadful name,’’&c. 
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the sermon ; they naturally, therefore, contain 
the sentiments upon which the preacher was 
likely to enlarge, and hence their didactic and 
somewhat labored character. 

Doddridge had a bad ear, and _ his lines do 
not usually flow so harmoniously as those of 
Watts. He was the head of the seminary 
for Dissenters at Northampton, and died at 
Lisbon in. 1750, where he lies in the burial 
ground attached to the British factory. 

There is no great poetical imagination, or 
grace of diction, in the majority of Doddridge’s 
hymns, which can justify their adoption in 
any modern books, to the exclusion of far 
finer compositions both of ancient and more 
recent date. His Advent Hymn,— 

“‘ Hark, the glad sound! The Saviour comes,” 
is excellent, far superior to the two which 
have found their way into the Prayer-book— 
“ High let us swell our tuneful notes,” 
and 
“My God, and is Thy table spread.” 

A dozen Christmas hymns, both ancient 
and modern, might be found better than the 
first; and there was no occasion to have re- 
course to a Nonconformist on a subject cele- 
brated by almost every ancient writer whose 
hymns are extant, to which Bishop Heber 
added another, inferior to none of them— 

“ O Saviour, when this holy morn.” 

With respect to the Sacramental hymn, if 
such hymns are to be sung at all, it is well 
enough, especially considering it as the work 
of a Dissenter ; but there seems to be a pain- 
ful unreality, bordering upon irreverence, in 
its being sung by a whole congregation pro- 
miscuously, young and old, communicants 
‘and non-communicants. 

The following reflections of Alexander 
' Knox on the comparative merits of the three 
writers last noticed are worthy of attention, 
though it will be seen that he rated Doddridge 
more highly in the scale of hymnists than his 
works appear to us tojustify. 

‘* Among modern non-conformists, no man 
so addicted himself to the study of the Church 
of England divines as Doddridge; and the 
result was, that Doddridge was one of the 
truest perfectionists in the world. It was a 
pity that such uncommon excellence should 

ave been obscured by that extravagant  prej- 
udice in favor of unrestrained self-direction 
in matters of religion. This not only made 
him, in spite of his sublime piety, a strong 
dissenter, but it made hin—most oppositely 
to his intention—a cherisher of Arianism. 
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A comparison of the hymns of Doddridge, 
Watts, Ken, and Wesley, would show that 
Doddridge was above Watts, from having 
caught the spirit of Ken; and Wesley is 
deep and interior, from having added to the 
Chrysostomian piety of Ken the experimental 
part of St. Augustin. Watts is a pure Cal- 
vinist—Ken is as pure a Chrysostomian— 
Doddridge is induced to blend both, and the 
effect is valuable and interesting. Wesley ad- 
vances this union. He, too, adds the views 
of grace to those of advanced holiness, but 
having derived the former through a more 
unadulterated medium, he is uniformly prac- 
tical and experimental; yet not always ra- 
tionally so. There is a prevalent interiority, 
but it is sometimes mystical, and sometimes 
eager and passionate in sentiment, and not a 
little uncouth in expression. These obvious 
faults excite a wish for something more per- 
fect; and yet, these faults apart, I certainly, 
as I said before, know no other equal speci- 
men of pure, primitive piety, or rather of 
Scriptural united piety, except in our Lit- 
urgy.” * 

The hymns of James Montgomery, who 
was a member of the Moravian body, are 
well known and deservedly popular. He 
tells us he was educated in the retirement of 
Fulneck, utterly ignorant of the world, and 
its every-day concerns. ‘This circumstance 
may in some measure account for the troubles 
in which he subsequently was involved—little 
in unison, one would imagine, with his previ- 
ous training,—as editor of the Sheffield Iris, 
in which capacity he seems to have felt him- 
self called upon to undergo a species of po- 
litical martyrdom for the publication of liberal 
opinions, and was more than once imprisoned 
in consequence of suits instituted against him 
for sedition by the Government of the day, 
less tolerant then than now of the freedom of 
the press. 

This somewhat turbulent period of his life 
formed an episode during which the calming 
occupation of hymn-making was laid aside; 
for he says, in a letter dated 1807, “ When I 
was a boy, I wrote a great many hymns; in- 
deed the first fruits of my mind were all con- 
secrated to Him who never despises the doing 
of small things, even in the poorest of His 
creatures; but as I grew up, and my heart 
degenerated, 1 directed my talents, such as 
they were, to other services ; and seldom in- 
deed since my fourteenth year have they been 

* Remains of Alex. Knoza, iii. 225. 
especially the hymn— 

“Tiiou Lamb of God, Thou Prince of Peace!” 


He praises 
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eniployed in the delightful labors of the sanc- 
tuary” The Christian Psalmist was pub- 
lished in 1825, and Original Hymns for pub- 
lic, private, and social devotion, as late as 
1853, in which year, being then far advanced 
in life, he composed his last hymn, expressly 
to suit the tune of “ Adeste Fideles,” 

“OQ, come all ye weary, 

Ye heavily laden,” 

which possesses, however, little merit beyond 
the fact of its being the work of an octogena- 
rian poet. ; ; 

No editor in modern days has tampered 
more freely with the compositions of others 
than Mr. Montgomery, both in his Christian 
Psalmist, and in the Moravian Hymn-book, 
which was submitted to his supervision, and 
he does not hesitate to avow, and even to glory 
in the liberties he has taken. Frequent men- 
tion of them occurs in the voluminous chroni- 
cles of his life with which the world has lately 
been favored. “Good Mr. Cotterill and I,” 
he says, “ bestowed a great deal of care and 
labor in the compilation of the Sheffield 
Hymn-book, clipping, interlining, and remod- 
elling hymns of all sorts, as we thought we 
could correct the sentiment, or improve the 
expression. We so altered some of Cowper’s 
that the poet would hardly know them.” 
Yet this proceeding, which Wesley had com- 
plained of long ago,* and which Miss Aikin 
calls “ an intolerable fraud ; worse by far than 
forging one’s name to a cheque,” was resent- 
ed by Mr. Montgomery with considerable as- © 
perity when ventured upon in connexion with 
his own writings. He calls it “the cross by 
which every author of a hymn may expect to 
be tested, at the pleasure of any Christian 
brother, however incompetent; and after 
complaining of the alterations of “ good peo- 
ple, who, not quite approving my thoughts or 
phrases, have felt no scruple to make me re- 
sponsible for theirs,” hg concludes with an ad- 
monition, which in the mouth of a less un- 
scrupulous perpetrator of the offence he de- 
precates, would not be unreasonable,— 

“JT wish, if Christian people avail them- 
selves of compositions in this class, they would 
either accept them as they are, or at least 

* “ Many gentlemen have done my brother and 
me (though without naming us) the honor to reprint 
many of our hymns. Now, they are perfectly 
welcome so to do, provided they print them just as 


they are; but I desire they would not attempt to 
mend them, for they really are not able.”—Preface 





to Wesleyan Hymn-book. 
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(which a few have done) consult the author 
before they mend or mar them for their own 
satisfaction ; not being aware that in most of 
such cases, the original reading will be pre- 
ferred by the multitude, to the factitious eras- 
ures and interpolations of empyrical meddlers 
with things which they do not understand, 
and cannot appreciate for want of taste.” 

The hymns thus jealously guarded are 
more adapted for private use than public wor- 
ship,—the greater number of them are medi- 
tations. The two which are most commonly 
to be met with in collections, are not ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Being, viz :— 

“ Angels from the realms of glory,” 
and 
“ Songs of praise the angels sang.” 

The same remark applies to the stanzas on 
Prayer, very beautiful in themselves, 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire.” 

His versions, or rather paraphrases, of 
Psalms are-often excellent, of which may be 
particularized, 

Ps. 72. “ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.” 

Ps. 122. “ Glad was my heart to hear.” 

Ps. 116. “ I love the Lord, He lent an ear.” 
Ps. 39. “ Lord, let me know mine end.” 
Mr. Montgomery reached his eighty-fourth 
year, and died in 1854. 

The fine Advent’ hymn, 

“Lo! He comes with clouds descending,” 
than which none is more universally adopted, 
both by Churchmen and Dissenters, is the 
work of a Methodist named Thomas Olivers, 
a Welshman, born at Tregonan in 1725. He 
was a shoemaker by trade, and was brought 
up nominally as a Churchman, but being of 
loose habits until he was converted from 
them. by the preaching of Whitefield, he 
joined the Methodists, and ultimately became 
a local preacher. He was a fiery, hot-headed 
partisan, though earnest and effective in his 
vocation, and took a vehement part in the 
controversy already mentioned between Wes- 

‘ley and Toplady, which brought upon him 
the ridicule of the latter in some satirical 
lines with which he diversified his more seri- 
ous arguments, and gave vent to the not un- 
natural contempt of a man of education for 
the cobblers, porters, and divers illiterate an- 
tagonists arrayed against him, in which he 
introduces Wesley enumerating his partisans 
thus :— 


“ T’ve Thomas Olivers the cobbler 
(No stall in England holds a nobler) 
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Whereof I’ll give a brief rehearsal ; 
He with one brandish of his quill 

Will knock down Toplady and Hill,” &e. 
Mrs. Carter heard this hymn sung at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral as an Advent Anthem, in 
1753; and gives it at full length in her let- 
ters. But the first stanza only is Olivers’— 
the rest are spurious. 
Another hymn by this same cobbler— 


“The God of Abraham praise,” 


is written with great spirit and pathos, and 
would be no discredit to any more educated 
author. 
Whether Dryden’s hymn, 

* Creator Spirit! by Whose aid,” 
is to be assigned to the first part of his life, 
when he was an Anabaptist, or to the last, 
when he was a Romanist, is uncertain, though 
as it is a paraphrase of Veni Creator Spiritus, 
it may be presumed to belong rather to the 
latter. Few compositions have suffered more 
severely by the emendations of editors; but 
as it stands in the author’s own language, it 
is a worthy rendering of Charlemagne’s 
hymn. 
Another address to the Third Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, 
“ Come, Holy Spirit, come !” 
was written by Hart, a follower of Whitefield ; 
it is, in fact, the Methodist version of Veni 
Creator, or rather of Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
which it greatly resembles. 

Logan, a Scotch Presbyterian, who for his 
skill in psalmody was chosen in 1773 one of 
a body of persons to aid in improving the 
provision for singing in the kirk, is the author 
of several fine hymns, of which may be men- 
tioned— 


* O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are led,” 


and three others less generally known, viz. :— 
“* The Lord who once on Clavary bled. 
Where high the heavenly Temple stands.” 
and— 
“The hour of my departure’s come.” 
To the celebrated Richard Baxter are popu- 
larly assigned two hymns, both of which bear 
the stamp of earnest devotion which charac- 
terized that great man in the midst of a cruel 
and fanatic generation :— 


“ Ye holy angels bright ; ” 


and another of which a few stanzas are sub- 











A wight of talent universal, 


joined. 





“ 
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“ Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live ; 
To love and serve Thee is my share, 
And this Thy grace can give. 


“ Christ leads me thro’ no darker rooms 
Than he went thro’ before ; 
He that into God’s Kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door. 


“ Come Lord, when grace hath made me meet 
Thy blessed face to see ; 
For if Thy work on earth be sweet, 
What will Thy glory be ? 


“ Then shall I end my sad complaints 
And weary, sinful days ; 
And join with the triumphant saints 
Who sing Jehovah’s praise. 


“ My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.” 


A very touching hynn— 

“© Thou from whom all goodness flows,” 
is assigned to Humphries; but who he was, 
and whether Churchman or Dissenter, is ap- 
parently unknown. To him, and to very 
many others, who, in their day and genera- 
tion, “recited verses in writing,” which have 
survived their memories, and have solaced the 
hearts of the pious, and furnished forth the 
praises of God for the congregations of the 
faithful, may be applied the words of the Son 
of Sirach, “There be of them that have left 
a name behind them, that their praises might 
be reported, and some there be which have 
no memorial, who are perished as though they 
had never been.” 

The Church of England teems at the pres- 
ent time with hymn-books drawn from the 
sources above noticed, and others of a more 
obscure nature, so full of discrepancies in the 
readings of the same original compositions, 
in the quantity to be sung, in size, in price, in 
metre, in dedication, and, above all, in doc- 
trinal tendency, that, in the language of the 
Reformers of the Prayer-book, “we do de- 
clare ourselves in the face of the world to be 
more studious of innovation and new-fangle- 
ness, which (as much as may be with the true 
setting forth of Christ’s religion) is always to 
be eschewed, than of unity and concord.” 

More than a quarter of a century ago, the 
Quarterly Review suggested the propriety of 
the issue by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge of a selection of hymns. for 
public worship, and predicted its gradual ac- 
ceptance by most congregations. In 1853, 
the experiment was at length tried ; but what- 
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ever may be the amount of favor which that 
very inadequate work has obtained, it has cer- 
tainly not stopped the flood of new hymnals, 
and it is clear that a book which by common 
consent shall be allowed to deserve the direct 
and express imprimatur of ‘the heads of the 
Church is still a desideratum. 

It would simplify the task of compiling 
such a selection, if the distinction were clearly 
kept in view between hymns suitable for 
public use, and hymns edifying in private 
meditation. 

Whitefield said, “ hymns composed for pub- 
lic worship ought to abound much in thanks- 
giving, and to be of such a nature that all 
who attend may join in them without being 
obliged to sing lies, or not sing at all.” This 
seems aimed at the class of hymns called 
experimental, such as that pathetic one of 
Cowper— 


‘“‘ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee ; ” 


and another by the same author, appropriate 
to a sorrowing spirit in private, but obviously 
unfit to be converted to, general use by the 
substitution of the’ first person plural for the 
first person singular— 


“ God of my life, to Thee I call.” 


It seems most unreal for people to sing 
such lines as these, 
“Have we no words? O think again! 
Words flow apace when we complain, 
And fill our fellow-creature’s ear 
With the sad tale of all our care,” &e. 
Hortatory hymns, too, seem unsuitable for 
congregational singing, such as— 
‘“ Hasten, sinner, to be wise, 
Stay not for to-morrow’s sun,” &e. 
and, again— 
‘Return and come to God, 
Cast all your sins awa 
Seek ye the Saviour’s cleansing blood, 
Repent, believe, obey,” &e. ; 
which are both to be found in a most popular 
selection, graced with a mitre on the cover. 
Hymns, too, couched in similitudes, or de- 
scriptive of scenery, such even as Bishop 
Heber’s 
“I praised the earth in beauty seen, 
ith gardens gay of various green,” &c., 
might be barred from public worship without 
any loss to the selection. Bald doctrinal 
statements, also, or hymns founded upon a 
didactic basis, might be dispensed with ; such 
as Hart’s 
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“ Let us ask the important question 
(Brethren be not too secure), 
What it is to be a Christian, 
How we may our hearts assure 


or that of Newton— 

“?Tis a point I long to know, 

Oft it cduses anxious thought 
Do I love the Lord or no? 
Am I His, or am I not?” 

Pope's famous Ode, 

“‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame !” 
a favorite anthem with the village choirs of 
former days, is justly omitted in most modern 
hymn-books ; and yet it is in itself a poem of 
very considerable merit. It was written at 
the request of Steel, and Pope says, “ You 
have it, as Cowley calls it, just warm from the 
brain; it came to me the first moment I 
waked this morning, yet you'll see it was not 
absolutely inspiration, but that I had in my 
head, not only the verses of Hadrian, but the 
fine fragment of Sappho.” Warton says he 
had in his head, also, the verses of Thomas 
Flatman, an obscure rhymer of Charles the 
Second’s day— 

* When on my sick bed I languish, 
Full of sorrow, full of anguish ; 
Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying, 
Panting, groaning, spiritless, dying ; 
Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say, 
Be not fearful, come away.” 

which certainly bear a strong resemblance to 
Pope’s lines. 

A numerous class of hymns may also be 
excluded, both ancient and modern, in which 
language is addressed to Almighty God of a 
character scarcely less than amatory. Bishop 
Heber observes, with just severity, “ It is not 
going too far to assert, that the brutalities of 
acommon swearer can hardly bring religion 
into more sure contempt, or more scandal- 
ously profane the Name which is above every 
name in heaven and earth, than certain epi- 
thets applied to Christ in our popular collec- 
tions of religious poetry.” The fault was 
one which did not escape the eye of John 
Wesley, who, speaking of Watts’s Hore Ly- 
rice; or Songs dedicated to Divine Love, 
says, “They are too amorous, and fitter to 
be addressed by a lover to his fellow-mortal 
than by a sinner to the Most High God.”* 
In one of his sermons, preached in 1789, 
only two years before his death, when he was 

* Watts himself was “bold to assert that he 
had secured them from being perverted and de- 


based to wanton passions,” and defends himself by 
example of Solomon’s Song and Psalm xlv. 


qa” 
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in his eighty-sixth year, there is a passage 
which, as expressing the mature convictions 
of that extraordinary man is worthy quota- 
tion :— 


“Tt was between fifty and sixty years ago 
that my brother and I became acquainted 
with the so-called Moravian brethren. I 
translated many of their hymns for the use of 
our own congregations. Yet I am sure I have 
taken sufficient care to pare off every im- 
proper word or expression; every one which 
may seem to border on a familiarity which 
does not suit the mouth of a worm of the 
earth, when addressing himself to the God 
of Heaven. I have, indeed, endeavored par- 
ticularly, in all the hymns addressed to our 
Blessed Lord, to avoid every fondling ex- 
ag . . « « Some will probably think I 

ave been over-scrupulous with regard to 
one particular word, which I never myself 
use either in verse or prose, in praying or in 
> though it is very frequently used 
by modern divines, both of the Romish and 
Reformed Churches; it is the word dear. 
Many of these frequently say, both in preach- 
ing and in prayer, and in giving thanks, 
‘ dear Lord,’ or ‘ dear Savior,’ and my brother 
used the same in many of his hymns. But 
may I not ask, is not this using too great 
familiarity with the Great Lord of Heaven 
and Earth? We do well to be cautious in 
this matter; here is not room for indulging 
a warm imagination. I have sometimes al- 
most scrupled singing (even in the midst of 
my brother’s excellent hymn), 

“ That dear disfigured Face.” 

or that glowing expression, 

“Drop Thy warm Blood upon my heart.” 


lest it should imply forgetting I am speaking 
of ‘The man that is My fellow, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.’ Would not every sober 
Christian sincerely desire constantly to ex- 
perience such a Ben to His Redeemer (see- 
ing He is God as well as man), as is mixed 
with angelic fear? Is it not this very tem- 
per which good Dr. Watts so well ex- 
presses— 


“ Thy iwercy never shall remove, 
From men of heart sincere ; 
Thou sav’st the souls where humble love 
Is joined with holy fear.” 

Three years before this sermon was 
preached, Wesley had exercised a vigorous 
and unsparing censorship upon many hymns 
admitted into the earlier Methodist books, 
and in his downright language had set forth 
principles of revision, which might with 
great benefit be applied to most modern col- 
lections in the Church of England. 
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“Out of two hundred and thirty hymns, I 
have omitted thirty-seven. These I did not 
dare palm upon the world, because fourteen 
of them appeared to me very flat and dull ; 
fourteen more mere prose tagged with 
rhyme; and nine more to be grievous dog- 
grel. But a friend of mine tells me some of 
these, especially two, which are doggrel 
double-distilled—namely, 

“ Thou despised Nazarene.” 
And, 
“ A Christ I have, O what a Christ have I.” 


are hugely admired and continually echoed 
from Berwick-on-Tweed to London. If they 
are, I am sorry for it; but I dare not coun- 
tenance in any degree such an insult on re- 
ligion and common sense.” 

With all these drawbacks, however, to 
which many others might be added, the fa- 
mous dictum of Johnson is not tenable, that 
poetry and devotion are things incompatible 
with each other.* It may be true, as Mr. 
Montgomery says, that “the appearance of 
a genuinely good hymn is about as rare as 
that of a comet;” nevertheless, both in an- 
cient and modern times, they have appeared 
in sufficient numbers to furnish materials for 
an ample volume, in which the grave and 
sober simplicity befitting hymns to the praise 
and glory of God is to be found; which aim 
at expressing the feelings ofthe soul, whether 
contrite, joyful, or intercessory, without ex- 
aggeration or effort, and reject antithesis, and 
forced metaphor, and anything bordering 
upon mere prettiness of language and idea. 
And surely it does becomes us to apply to 
hymns no less jealously than to prayers, the 
weighty caution of the Preacher, “be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart 
be hasty to utter anything before God; for 
God is in heaven and thou upon earth, there- 
fore let thy words be few.” 

Judging indeed from the multiplication of 
hymns and hymn-books which is daily going 
on, it might have been written, “ let thy words 
be many.” If Hippolytus is right in assign- 
ing as one of the signs of the near approach 
of the great final apostacy, the fact that the 
singing of psalms shall cease, that consum- 
mation would seem to be still distant. The 
Germans have some four thousand hymns; 
the Moravians twelve hundred; the Wes- 
leyans eight hundred ; the Congregationalists 

* “Let no pious ear be offended, if I advance, 


in opposition to any authorities, that poetical de- 
votion cannot often please.”—Life of Waller. 
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six hundred ; and the largest collection in use 
in the Church of England between eight and 
nine hundred. 

It is difficult, however, to understand the 
object of such an unbridled variety, or to see 
why a much less ponderous selection should 
not be sufficient for any congregation. Even 
Whitefield, lover of hymns as he was, said, 
“T think three or four stanzas, with a dox- 
ology, are sufficient to be sung at one time. 
Iam no great friend to long sermons, long 
prayers, or long hymns ; they generally weary 
instead of edifying.” The rule could not be 
in all cases followed without exception; but 
considering that the New Version of the 
Psalms at the end of the Prayer-book con- 
tains many that are very long, and that about 
twenty-two other hymns and metrical pieces 
are appended to them besides, the space thus 
occupied would amply suffice for about one 
hundred psalms and two hundred hymns, 
averaging four stanzas each. The bulk of the 
whole book would thus be the same as at 
present, and its price need not be increased ; 
and in a short time the people would become 
possessed, by this arrangement, of a good 
and portable selection bound up with their 
Prayer-books, and wherever: they go would 
be enabled to join in the psalmody. 

If the Old or New Version, and other 
hymns, had been added to the Prayer-book 
by an Act of Convocation, it might be argued 
that a similar act is requisite for their aboli- 
tion, and the substitution in their stead of any 
other psalmody ; but it has been shown that 
the authority of Convocation was never ex- 
tended to them, so that there is no absolute 
necessity for its interference now, although as 
a matter of abstract propriety such a sanction 
is desirable. At all events, it would be better 
to stretch a point in this matter, than to ac- 
quiesce any longer in a psalmody which is a 
blot upon the Prayer-book, or else in the un- 
bounded and daily increasing license of a 
legion of self-constituted editors.* 

Why, it may be fairly asked, should it be 
regarded as an absolutely impossible thing 
that the Church of England should ever 
again set forth any new document whatever 

* The Salisbury Hymn-book, edited with great 
labor, and an evidently sincere desire to do justice 


. 


to the subject, by Earl Nelson, with a very brief 
note of approval from the Bishop, is one of the 
latest publications of the kind which has appeared. 
What authors would say to Lord Nelson’s some- 
what bold alterations and emendations may be 
conjectured from what has been referred to above. 
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by authority. That such a possibility was 
contemplated by the Reformers is plain from 
the very first sentence of the preface to the 
Prayer-book, wherein we are told that “it is 
but reasonable that upon weighty and impor- 
tant considerations, according to the various 
exigencies of times and occasions, such changes 
and alterations should be .made as, to those 
that are in place of authority, should from 
time to time seem either necessary or expe- 
dient.” 

The Church of Rome has her sacred hymns 
in her Breviary, different in different coun- 
tries, and in different dioceses of the same 
countries; the American Church has ap- 
pended metrical psalms and hymns to the 
Prayer-book by authority of her Bishops ; 
the Scottish Church has just put forth a 
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Hymn-book under Episcopal sanction; the 
Moravians set forth their Liturgy and hymns 
in one volume, with the sanction of their 
general Synod; the Wesleyan Conference 
authorizes the Hymn-book of John Wesley 
only ; the Congregational Union has framed 
a new book by aid of a select committee; the 
psalmody of the Scottish Kirk is regulated by 
the General Assembly; it is surely not too 
much to hope that the day is not far distant 
when it may be added that the selection of 
psalms and hymns appended to the Prayer- 
book of the Church of England has been 
supervised by “those in place of authority,” 
and is set forth for the use of faithful mem- 
bers of that Communion with their deliberate 
recommendation and approval. OC. B. P. 





Rurav Lire 1x Crassicat LITERATURE.— | 
Martial has left us a genial and graphic descrip- | 
tion of the sights and sounds which encountered 
a Roman:proprictor as he stepped into his outer | 
farmyard on some fine day towards the close of 
autumn. The tribula (threshing-machines) are 
hard at work. The vine-dresser passes him with | 
a load of late grapes. The meadows below the 
house are dotted with cattle, and their lowing al- | 
ternates pleasantly with the cooing of the pigeons | 
from the turrets. At his feet strut the whole | 
people of the poultry yard, as various in their | 
voice as in their plumage :—the goose, the pea- 
cock, and the flamingo,—the partridge, the | 
guinea-hen, and the pheasant. And as the vil- 
licus comes by with a lapful of acorns, he is fol- | 
lowed by a crowd of importunate porkers. From | 
the sheep-fold in his rear the master catches the 
bleating of the lambs separated from their moth- 
ers. Inside the house the children of the slaves 
are huddling over a good fire, while their elders 
are out in the woods and on the lake to replenish 
the fish-pond and the thrush-house. Some 
neighbors from the town are taking a stroll in 
his garden; and presently a countryman ap- 
proaches to pay his respects with something bet- 
ter than mere compliments. ‘ Will his honor 
accept this fine piece of virgin honeycomb with 
this cone-shaped cheese from the pastures of Um- 
bria ?”’—or perhaps a few couple of dormice, or 
a live kid, or a brace of fat capons, constitute 
his humble offering, which is doubtless accepted 
with all graciousness ; and perhaps, too, before 
the day is over, some buxom dark-eyed Phyllis 
comes tripping up to the “ Hall” with a “ bas- 
ket” from the worthy couple, her parents. One | 
cannot fail to be struck with the simplicity and | 
kindliness of this rural picture—which we strong- | 
ly recommend to all our readers in the original | 





—written of a spot but a short distance from the 
voluptuous watering place of Bais, and by one 
to whom none of the indulgences or vices of 
that self-indulgent and vicious age were un- 
known.—WNational Review. 





“T’ve Done THE Same Tune Orren.”— 
A Mr. John Smith, who is described, evidently 
not without reason, as a “ fast”’ talker, gave the 
following description of the blowing up of a 
steamboat on the Mississippi, which is recorded 
in 2 New York paper of a recent date :—“ Thad 
landed at Helena for a minute to drop some let- 
ters into the post-office, when all of a sudden I 
heard a tremendous explosion, and looking up 
saw that the sky was for a minute darkened with 
arms, legs, and other small bits and scraps of 
my fellow-travellers. Amongst an uncommonly 
ugly medley, I spied the second clerk, about one 
hundred and fifty feet above my own level. I 
recognised him at once, for ten minutes before I 
had been sucking a sherry-cobbler with him out 
of the same rummer. Well, I watched him. 
He came down through the roof of a shoe 
maker’s shop, and landed on the floor close by 
the shoemaker, who was at work. The clerk, 
being in a hurry, jumped up to go to the assist- 
ance of the other sufferers, when the ‘man of 
wax’ denfanded five hundred dollars for the 
damage done to his roof. ‘Too high,’ replied 
the clerk ; ‘never paid more than two hundred 
and fifty dollars in my life, and I’ve done the 
same thing often.’ ”? 





A Brunner, put not Irisu.—A lady told 
me (says a French writer) that in her will she 
had ordered her body to be opened after her 
death, as she was afraid of being buried alive! 
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THE FIRST IDEA 


From Household Words. 
THE FIRST IDEA OF EVERYTHING. 

LonG before Pythagoras discovered the 
properties of numbers, nature had ruled her 
arithmetical slate, and extracted her cube 
roots and her squares. Long before the de- 
cade was inaugurated in France, in imitation 
of an extinct people, ten had been made the 
typical number of digits in mammalia, as seven 
was the type of the cervical vertibre, whether 
long and flexile as in the giraffe, short as in 
the elephant, firm as in the whale, or erect as 
in the man. Two, the patriarch of numerical 
generation, is the prevailing number in the 
lowest division of plants, the acrogenous or 
flowerless: thus, two, four, eight, sixteen, 
thirty two, sixty-four, &c., dre the number of 
teeth in the mouth of the capsules in mosses ; 
and if the author of the Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation be right, and Oken more 
than a mere dreamer, the lower contains the 
germs of the higher ; and, from the multiples 
of the simplest form of addition, spring both the 
highest forms of vegetable life and the widest 
scientific combinations. ‘Three, or its multiples 
is the typical number of the next class of 
plants, the monocotyledonous or endogenous 
—of plants which have parallel-veined leaves ; 
and also of the joints of typical digits. Was 
any such scientific secret lying hidden beneath 
the roots of the old Brahminical lotus bearing 
the triune God—Creator, Preserver, and Des- 
troyer—as belongs emphatically to the su- 
preme and archetypal hand? Four is the 
crystalline number—the alphabet of the 
whole geometry of crystallography ; for crys- 
tals, like stars, are under strict geometric 
laws.* Five, with its multiples, is the pre- 
vailing number in the highest class of plants, 
the dicotyledonous or exogenous, of plants 
with reticulated veins or branches; typical 
also of the fingers and toes of vertebrate an- 
imals, and of frequent occurrence among star 
fishes. There are also five senses, five gate- 
ways by which all the processions of knowl- 
edge may enter. One, two, three, five, eight, 
thirteen, twenty one, thirty four; any two 
immediately preceding numbers giving the 
succeeding one; regulate the arrangement of 
the leaf-appendages of plants generally, and, 
in particular, of the leaves and scales on the 
cones of firs and pines. The same arrange- 
ment holds good in some economic processes, 
and is even a subtler form of calculation than 
that which ruined the unfortunate vizier, 
who staked a single grain of corn on the first 
square of the chess-board, to be doubled on 
itself on every square on the table, and found 
himself a beggar at the end. Six is the pro- 
portional number of carbon in chemistry ; and 
three multiplied by two is a common number 

* See Household Words vol. 15, page 414. 
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in the floral organs of monocotyledonous 
plants. Seven is found in only one order, 
heptandria; but, as we have seen, it passes 
from the vegetable to the zodlogical world, 
and is the number of vertebra in the neck of 
mammalia, as well as the typical number of 
rings in the head, thorax, and abdomen of 
crustacea. Eight is the definite number for 
oxygen, the most’ universal element in nature, 
and very common in the organs of sea-jellies, 
Nine is rare as a typical number in animate 
nature; but it has peculiar properties in its 
own sphere, standing like the very Delphi of 
the arithmetical table; self-centered, inde- 
structible, ineffaceable, always reappearing, 
whole and entire under every combination— 
like the life germ of the rabbis, that wonder- 
ful imperishable bone, from which will be re- 
formed the whole body on the day of resur- 
rection, and which no violence can break, kill, 
or annihilate. Ten, or five multiplied by two, 
is found in star-fishes and is the number of 
digits on the four and hind limbs of animals. 

So far, then, as this rapid and superficial 
summary goes, we have found that our calcu- 
lating machines, our sums in addition, and our 
progressive numbers were all in full force in 
nature, long before the. Egyptian priests 
taught the Greek sage, or the Sabseans stud- 
ied the portents of the heavens. 

Before, too, careful housewives framed that 
matchless axiom of the household, Everything 
in its-right time, nature had put the same 
order into her times, as we have seen she did 
into her numbers. The magnetic variations 
are periodic; the seasons are in order; and 
plants have their times. Hyacinths forced to 
premature bloom one year will neither flower 
nor propagate the next, and the mistimed 
watcher suffers as much from the inversion of 
natural periods as from either anxiety or fa- 
tigue. Long, lohg, before M. Chevreul pub- 
lished his Theory of Colors, or the iohaken 
palace gardeners planted their complement- 
ary beds, nature had repudiated all daubing 
of her canvas and incongruity of coloring, and 
had arranged her pallette and her color-box 
according to what scientific men have only 
just now found out to be true chromatic law. 
Never are red and blue found on the same or- 
gan, or in actual contact on the same plant ; 
and always may you find bits of complement- 
ary color put in some where, if you only 
look for them closely enough. ‘Thus, if the 
flower be yellow, will there surely be a pur-: 
ple point on the stalk or the leaf, or on some 
am of the corolla; if it be purple, then you 

ave a golden point painted in instead ; always, 
in short, is the complementary color obtained 
though never so minutely touched, on the, 
humblest little bract or sepal. This is a state- 
ment very easy of verification ; for, from the 
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red points on the buds of the blue Myosotis 
with its golden eyes, to the broad division 
into purple and gold of the dignified hearts- 
ease ; from the dark purple tips on the seed- 
vessels of the yellow gorse, and the reddened 
lilac of the primrose-stalk, to the violet-colored 
heart and yellow shadings on the tender 
leaves of the crimson fuchsia, learned men 
say that never can you find a plant which 
does not contain in some fashion the three 
primal colors ; either simple, or combined into 
their secondaries. 

Before Euclid existed, before Phidias and 
Praxiteles wrought the glories of the Parthe- 
non, before mathematicians calculated and 
reasoned, or mathematical instrument-makers 
formed a distinct branch of workers in brass 
and steel; before little-goes were instituted, 
and men spoilt their handwriting by scrawl- 
ing their examination papers—Nature, our 
great schoolmistress, calmly settled the first 
and latest laws of geometry. To her star- 
clusters she gave geometric forms; some she 
made spiral, others round; others again she 
flattened out into a disc-like shape and oth- 
ers she left angular. To her minerals she 
gave mathematical forms and precise angles, 
and her crystals are typical of geometry. 
Men have named from - cones, the conic 
sections which have been too hard for many 
a poor brain to master. And not only conic 
sections, but she also scattered a series of 
beautiful rhomboidal figures, with definite an- 
gles, on the surface of her lime or fir-cones. 
Hexagonal cells, the one form which men 
have found to contain maximum strength with 
maximum space, were inaugurated in the 
honeycomb in the beginning of time, while 
the cycloid curve, the swiftest line of descent 
discovered by Leibnitz, and Newton, and L’- 
Hopital—all set calculating by John Ber- 
nouille’s letter to the learned men of Europe, 
challenging them to solve that problem—had 
been solved, discovered, and practised cen- 
turies before; whenever, indeed, an eagle 
swooped down upon his prey ; for he swooped 
in the true cycloid curve, or swiftest line of 
descent. 

Before the first clumsy sail was hoisted by 
a savage hand, the little Poruguese-man-of- 
war, that frailest and most graceful nautilus 
boat, had skimmed over the seas with all its 
feathery sails set in the pleasant breeze; and 
before the great British Admiralty marked its 
anchors with the Broad Arrow, muscles and 
pinna had been accustomed to anchor them- 
selves by flukes to the full as effective as the 
iron ones in the government dockyards. ‘The 
duck used oars before we did; and rudders 
were known by every fish with a tail, count- 
less ages before human pilots handled tillers ; 
the floats on the fisherman’s nets were prefig- 
ured in the bladders on the aonaals the 
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lowworm and the firefly held up their light- 
eb before pharos or beacon-tower guided 
the wanderer among men; and as long be- 
fore Phipps brought over the diving-bell to 
this 7 as the creation, spiders were 
making and using air pumps to descend into 
the deep. Our bones were moved by ten- 
dons and muscles long before chains and 
cords were made to pull heavy weights 
from place to place. Nay, until quite lately 
—leaving these discoveries to themselves— 
we took no heed of the pattern set us in the 
backbone, with the arching ribs springing 
from it, to construct the large cylinder which 
we often see now attaching all the rest of a 
set of works. This has been a very modern 
discovery; but, prior even to the first man, 
Nature had cast such a cylinder in every rib- 
bed and vertebrate animal she had made. The 
cord of plaited iron too, now used to drag 
machinery up inclined planes, was typified in 
the backbones of the eels and snakes in 
Eden; tubular bridges and hollow columns 


| had been in use since the first bird with hol- 


low bones flew through the wood, or the 
first reed waved in the wind. Strange that 
the principle of the Menai Straits’ railway 
bridge, and of the iron pillars in the Crystal 
Palace, existed in the Arkite dove, and in 
the bulrushes that grew round the cradle of 
Moses! Our railway tunnels are wonderful 
works of science, but the mole tunneled with 
its foot, and the pholas with one end of its 
shell, before our navvies handled pick or 
spade upon the heights of the iron roads; 
worms were prior to gimlets, ant-lions were 
the first anal see ond a beaver showed men 
how to make their mill-dams, and the pen- 
dulous nests of certain birds swung gently 
in the air before the keen wit of even the 
most loving mother laid her nursling in a 
rocking cradle. The carpenter of olden time 
lost many useful hours in studying how to 
make the ball and socket-joint which he bore 
about with him in his own hips and shoulders ; 
the universal joint, which filled all men with 
wonder when first discovered, he had in his 
wrist ; in the jaws of all flesh-eating animals 
his huge one-hinge joint, in the graminivora 
and herbivéra, the joint of free motion for 
grinding. Millstones were set up in our mo- 
lars and in the gizzards of birds before the 
Egyptian women ground their corn between 
two stones and the crushing teeth of the hy- 
ena, make the best models we know of for 
hammers to break stones on the road. The 
tongue of certain shell-fish—of the limpet, 
for instance—is fuil of siliceous spines which 
serve as rasp and drill; and knives and scis- 
sors were carried about in the mandibles and 
beaks of primeval bees and parrots. 

The leech and parasite fishes bled men be- 





fore Sangrado’s time, and the gnat and many 
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other insects furnished lancets to cupping- 

lasses. Gas pipes and drains were pre-formed 
in blood-vessels and leaf-veins: the. first 
valves were made in the blood-receiving 
heart ; and trap-doors, shutting only one way, 
were set across sundry internal passages of 
the mammalian world. The flood-gates of 
locks and docks might have been long ago 
studied in the two cartilaginous plates set at 
the back of the crocodile’s mouth, by which 
he can shut off all communication lena 
his mouth and throat; thus, while holding 
his prey under wate, still being able to 
breathe : and the first dea of the iron girders 
of the Crystal Palace came (we believe con- 
fessedly) from a study of the girders stretch- 
ing across and supporting the under side of 
the huge leaf of the Victoria regia. Our 
sharpshooters and scouts and riflemen dress 
themselves to be as undistinguishable as pos- 
sible when out in action, or while lying in 
wait: long ago the young turbot did the same, 
when he took the hue of the sand whereon 
he rests; and following the same law, the 
chameleon fish becomes a brownish purple 
in deep water and yellowish green in shal- 
low. ‘The spectre insects and walking leaves 
of the East are the very copies of the things 
among which they dwell—like dead leaves 
or dried-up twigs, like green leaves or per- 
ambulating buds—every one of them; and 
the tropical spiders, that live in crevices and 
holes, are dingy and dirty, while those hid- 
ing among the flowers are as bright as the 
flowers themselves.* The sportsman dresses 
himself in a certain brown or grey, known to 
the tailoring world, ignorant of the why and 
stumbling by chance on first principles, as 
fitted for his purposes: but the red grouse 
and the red deer were heath-colored before 
tailors fashioned their celebrated sporting 
suits, and the lapwing and the curlew laid 
their eggs like in color to the pasture that 
was to hide them. Before, too, the axiom of 
like from like had obtained in our breeding 
studs, Nature had set us a very beautiful ex- 
ample of the law in her pine forests, if in 
nothing else. The Norway — bears 
cones like itself, thin, tall, and elegant; the 
stone pine—great, broad-based and pyrami- 
dal—has cones broad and apexial: Coulter’s 
pine is round and heavy and bulky—so are 
its cones ; while the cluster-pine is perfect in 
proportion and perfect in expression of 
strength—the monarch and the leafy Jove 
of the forest pinery. 

The insect world is overwhelming in types 
of forms and fashions and arts and sciences, 
In present use. Carpenter and mason, wood- 
stainer and shell-box maker are to be seen 
any day among the bees and the wasps, the 


* See also Spiders in Disguise, Household Words, 
vol. 8, page 46. 
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ants and the caddis-worms. Cells were hung 
with scarlet-leaf upholstery before we put up 
our curtains, or knew the value of brilliant 
colors in gloomy places ; and nests and breed- 
ing cells were lined with the softest moss and 
most silky fibres, while human infants wailed 
in undressed cowhides, or, hitched up as pa- 
pooses, stared blankly on their savage moth- 
ers roasting roots in heated ashes, 

In nothing have we originated ideas, in 
nothing have we created. Even Baptista 
Porta’s mythical monsters, so long received 
among national and nursery creeds, are now 
known to have been uncreate even in imagi- 
nation, and to have been simply varieties of 
species, or hybrids, exaggerated by ignorance 
or superstitition. Man has thus been in- 
debted to Nature for the very models of his 
invented lies. His three great types of po- 
litical society, the monarchial, oligarchial, and 
democratic, may be found among insect and 
other communities, not enrolled in historic 
records ; and every moral characteristic he 
possesses finds its prototype among creatures 
of lower intelligence. The forethought of 
the ant, the activity of the bee, the faithful- 
ness of the dog, the stupid ferocity of the 
buffalo, the cruel foulness of the hyena, and 
the savage rage of the tiger, are they not all 
emblems of man's moral state? Are there 
not also among us individuals who hiss at 
nothing, like frightened geese; who cackle, 
for all the world to hear, over their di- 
minutive eggs; who thrust their heads into 
holes, and fancy no one sees their tail- 
feathers sticking out; who bray as loud as 
lions roar, because the wind is in the east, 
or the rain is coming from the south; who 
strut to their own shadows, like peacocks in 
the sun, and prowl about their neighbors’ 
hen-roosts like foxes in the night ? Do we not 
all know of patient camels, bearing their 
weary loads with sad pathetic faces void of 
complaint ; and of proud shy horses, with 
soft mouths and irritable nerves, who have to 
be coaxed into prancing in their harness? 
Is there a schoolboy or an office-man among 
us who cannot name the dogged bullock, 
aera. under the yoke, the race-horse, who 

reaks his heart in emulation, the brave dog 
harnessed to too heavy a truck, the monkey, 
who only imitates for mischief, and can never 
be brought to usefulness or good? Have we 
not patriarchal goats among us, and placid 
odtlihvcos ? Are there not in all congrega- . 
tions of men, sheep who follow where the 
bell-wether leads; and is not the black-bird 
scouted or pecked to death by his brethren 
among swans, as among christians? Do not 
ants make slaves, and are there not in apia- 
ries and formicaries knights templars, and am- 
azons, warlike vestals, and monks militant, as 











there have been among men? Is there 
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never a sleek tabby with velvet paws and 
deadly claws among the purring spinsters of 
a social tea? Is there never snugly coiled 
up on the ministerial benches, a rat who left 
a falling house and an adverse cause? Is 
the lion, jealous and unapproachable, with- 
out human compeer both in the west and 
east. Is the ibis the only scavenger of the 
cities? and has not even the crocodile his 
faithful, humble friend ? Wasa spider’s net 
never spun in a lawyer’s office ? and to what 
dried-up anatomies does not the Court of 
Chancery reduce its fattest blue-bottles? 
Other societies, besides those of crows and 
starlings, avenge themselves on their offend- 
ing members ; the mantis is not the only hyp- 
ocrite of pious seeming and deadly intent,— 
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there are men, like white ants, who under 
mine your roof-tree, and eat away the heart 
of your trusty staff, so that when you lean 
your weight on it you are flung prostrate on 
the ground ; and hace are men like musk-rats 
who taint and pollute wherever they pass. 

Turn where we will for science, for art, for 
poetic imagery, for human characteristics, we 
still find prototypes and models in Nature. 
She is in truth the omnipotent mother whom 
once the Ephesians typified as their Diana; 
the fountain head and well-spring of all life, 
and all intelligence. 

And the more we truly know of Nature, 
the greater must be the admiration and won- 
der, and the more profound the humility, 
with which we pass i her to her Creator. 





Bornoop or Lorp Bacon.—Francis Bacon 
was born in the Strand, in 1651. His health 
was delicate; and by his gravity of carriage, 
and love of sedentary pursuits, he was distin- 
guished from other boys. While a mere child, 
he stole away from his playfellows to a vault in 
St. James’s Fields, to investigate the cause of a 
singular echo which he had observed there : and 
when only twelve, he busied himself with specu- 
lations on the art of legerdemain. At thirteen 
he was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which he left after a residence of three years, 
“carrying with him a profound contempt for the 
course of study pursued there, a fixed conviction 
that the system of academic education in Eng- 
land was radically vicious, a just scorn for the 
trifles on which the followers of Aristotle had 
wasted their powers, and no great reverence for 
Aristotle himself.”—/rom Timbs’ School Days 
of Eminent Men. 





Scenery or Soutnern Arrica.—How often 
have I beheld, in still mornings, scenes the very 
essence of beauty, and all bathed in a quict air 
of delicious warmth! yet the occasional soft 
motion imparted a pleasing sensation of cool- 
ness as of afan. Green grassy meadows, the 
cattle feeding, the goats browsing, the kids skip- 

ing, the group of herd boys with miniature 

OWS, arrows, and spears; the women wending 
their way to the river with watering-pots poised 
jauntily on their heads : men sewing under the 
shady banians; and old grey-headed fathers 
sitting on the ground, with staff in hand, listen- 
ing to the morning gossip, while others carry 
trees or branches to repair their hedges; and all 
this flooded with the bright African sunshine, 
and the birds singing among the branches before 
the heat of the day has become intense, form 
pictures which can never be forgotten.—Living- 
stone. 





Tue CuickEeNn AND Featuers.—At treak- 
fast one morning, in that quiet and comfortable 
old inn, the White Swan, in York, a foreigner 
made quick despatch with the eggs. Thrusting 
his spoon into the middle, he drew out the yolk, 
devoured it, and passed on to the next. When he 
had got to his seventh egg, an old farmer, who 
had already been prejudiced against monsieur 
by his moustachios, could brook the extrava- 
gance no longer, and speaking up, said, ‘‘ Why, 
sir, you leave all the white! How is Mrs. 
Lockwood to afford to provide breakfast at that 
rate?” “ Vy,” replied the outside barbarian, 
‘you vouldn’t have me to eat de vite; de yolk 
is de shicken—de vite de fedders. Am I to 
make von bolster of myself?” The farmer 
was dumbfoundered. 





Tue Crucirrx10on.—How is it that, in pic 
tures of the Crucifixion by the great masters 
the two thieves are generally represented as crv- 
cified with cords, and our blessed Lord alone is 
fixed to the cross with nails? Does this arise 
from traditiqn, symbolism, or what? The cru- 
cifixion with cords was a punishment among 
the Romans, and was a more lingering death.— 
Notes and Queries. 





ConnuBiaL Briss. I once met a free and 
easy actor, who told me he had passed three 
festive days at the seat cf the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of ——, without any invitation, con- 
vinced (as proved to be the case) that my lord 
and my lady, not being on speaking terms, each 
would suppose the other had asked him.—Rey- 
nold’s Life and Times. 





Book or Common Prayer.—When was the 
service for September 2, commemorative of the 
Fire of London, discontinued? I have it in an 
edition or 1729.—Notes and Queries. 





EVENING IN EARLY 


THE LAST OF IRELAND’S WRONGS. 
BY ONE OF THE “GLORIOUS MINORITY.” 
Air—* Erin go bragh.” 


Friends! Pathriots! Irishmen! whisht, while 
I’m tellin’ 
The Parliament news, fit to blister my tongue ! 
Oppress’d and out-voted, my bosom is swellin’ 
At Erin’s worst grievance—the Saxon’s last 
wrong ; 
They poison’d the praties, and brought us the 
famine, 
With out-male and pig-male the boys they’d be 
crammin’, 
And set them to work, if they thought they’d be 
shammin’— 
But what was all this to the tax on Potheen ? 


We argued and bluster’d—we whined and we 
wrangled— 
The House was too stubborn to lead or to 


rive ; 
With brogue and with blarney for voters we an- 


gled, 

Yet couldn’t catch one but a poor thirty-five ! 
Bad luck to Disraeli’s statistic oration, 
His solemn appales to “ the sinse of the Nation,” 
His “ fair distribution” and ‘“ equalization ”’— 

He’s laid on a thunderin’ tax on Potheen ! 


Time was, when each feast set the cudgel in 
motion, 
When we christen’d each Saint’s day with 
pure mountain-dew, 
Or mix’d “the materials” with tipsy devotion 
In the name of St. Kevin or Brian Boru! 
But now we may hang up the useless ghilelagh— 
Must pray to the Saints without toasting them 
daily, 
And stint the ten tumblers we tippled so gaily ; 
For the could-hearted Saxon has tax’d our 
Potheen ! 


In spite of St. Patrick and Cardinal Wiseman, 

The Isle of the Saints shall be blighted and 
bann’d, 

And that murtherin’ villain, the Saxon excise- 


man, 
Go huntin’ for stills thro’ a desolate land ! 
But faix, that same huntin’ he’ll find rather 
risky— 
The sons of Green Erin tho’ paceful are frisky, 
Tho’ lovers of law, they are loyers of whisky, 
And it’s thim that'll fight in the cause of 
Potheen ! 


Alas! but I’m dhraming! they live but in story ! 
The hearts that of old were alive for a row, 
And barrin’ great Daniel, that’s dead and in 


ry, 

There's no livin’ sowl that’ll fight for us now! 
We would bawl for Repael, but our Fate has 
subdued us ; i 
Tho’ each law is an outrage, each statesman a 

Judas, 
We must drink out the cup that the Saxon has 
brew’d us, 
And wash down the dregs with diluted Po- 
theen ! H. R. 


—The Press. 
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The west is crimsoned, and the evening falls, 
The lamp of night is lighting up aloft ; 
Unto his mate afar the partridge calls, 

The blue wren’s tinkle ceases in the croft. 


Upon the waving poplar’s topmost spray, 
His mellow note the thrush is piping forth, 
Singing his farewell to the dying day, 

While pale stars peep out in the dusky north. 


Over the land the sunny south wind blows, 

The spring’s first wrestle with the winter’s cold ; 

And nature flushed, with genial triumph glows, 

On sparkling fount, and cloudlet tipped with 
gold. 


The morn was balmy, and the noontide bright, 

And happy children strayed to gather flowers ; 

Seeking the slopes with celandines adight, 

Whereon in March winds, daisies make their 
bowers. 


The father led his children forth to-day, 

To scented violets, clustered white and blue, 
To watch the young lambs bounding in their play, 
Perchance to hear the merry swect cuckoo. 


The twilight closes o’er the balmy eve, 

The bat is flitting in the quiet air, 

The wren, his last song on the fence doth weave, 
And the shy rabbit leaves his sandy lair. 


Blithe lovers wander happy, arm in arm, 
Moved by the magic of the witching time, 
Thus tasting, ere life’s toils begin, a balm, 
To memory precious in their after prime. 


The field, and grove, and music of the bird, 

The humming insect, and the: budding bough, 

Wildling and tame, the sounds in still night 
heard, 

And the shrill whistle of the wild wind’s sough; 


All sing God’s praise ; thus musing home we go, 
Grateful for nature, pleased that as we plod, 
While native music falls from these, we know, 
We too may raise a grateful song to God. 
—Chambers’s Journal. J. Hawkins. 


BARBARA. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Yet, love, I am unblest ; 

With many doubts opprest, 

I wander like a desert wind without a place of 
rest. 

Could I but win you for an hour from off that 
starry shore, 

The hunger of my soul were stilled, for Death 
hath told you more 

Than the melancholy world doth know; things 
deeper than all lore 

You could teach me, Barbara. 

In vain, in vain, in vain. 

You will never come again. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful ° 
fringe of rain ; 

The gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds 
are in the tree ; 

Round selfish shores for ever moans the hurt 
and wounded sea ; 

There is no peace upon the earth, peace is with 


Death and thee, 
Barbara ! London Journal. 
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From The Spectator. 
HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY.* 

TuE outlines of Shelley’s carser are well 
known, and the world has ample means to fill 
them up in part. Medwin, in his book,} un- 
dertakes to narrate the whole life; but his 
more direct and original knowledge related to 
Shelley’s family, his childhood, and his school 
days at “Sion House, Brentford,” where Med- 
win was his schoolfellow. More than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the present biographer, 
Mr. Hogg, published in the New Monthly 
Magazine, under the title of the “ Shelley 
Papers,” a narrative of the poet’s life, habits, 
and various studies at Oxford, till both he 
and his friend were expelled the University, 
for a sort of Atheistic thesis written by Shel- 
ley. Mrs. Shelley, in her prefaces and notes 
to the several editions of her husband’s works, 
published in 1839,} gave a full account of him 
during their first Continental tour in 1814- 
’16; with a species of critical introduction re- 
lating to the composition of his poems. She, 
Medwin, and various other writers, including 
Mr. Trelawny, whose “ Recollections ” have 
been published within these few months,§ have 
furnished descriptions and anecdotes up to 
his very death. The blankest parts of the 
poet’s thirty years of life—1792—1822, are 
his school days at Eton, and the period be- 
tween his expulsion from Oxford in 1811, and 
his separation from his first wife in 1814. Of 
his career at Eton Mr. Hogg knows little 
more than Medwin, and nothing of his own 
knowledge. The communications made to 
the present biographer by Shelley’s family, 
add something to Medwin’s reminiscences of 
the poet in childhood. 
some additions to the Oxford narrative, al- 
ready published, but not of an importance 
compared with the space they fill. From 
their joint expulsion at Oxford in March, 
1711, to the day of Lord Cochrane’s trial, 
June 8, 1814, when Mr. Hogg first saw Mary 
Godwin, afterwards the second Mrs. Shelley, 
the narrative of Shelley’s doings and where- 
abouts is minute, informing, characteristic, 
and, with a few intervals, complete. 

For a portion of the time, the friends lived 
together; for a much longer their personal 

* The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Tho- 

nas Jefferson Hoge. In four volumes. (Volumes 
1.1L) Published by Moxon. 

t Spectator for 1847, page 976. 


} Spectator for 1839, pages 88, 1118, 1186. 
§ Spectator for 1858, page 236. 
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Mr. Hogg has made | 
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communication was frequent ; when separated 
a correspondenee was kept up; it was only 
during some apparent freak or preoccupation 
that Shelley’s ever running pen was checked, 
and the period of his silence towards Mr. 
Hogg is generally compensated for by letters 
or information from other quarters. 

The feature of the biography during the 
years of close intercourse is amplification 
rather than novelty. The strange irregularity 
and (to other people) discomfort in which 
Shelley lived—the foolish not to say reckless 
way in which he squandered his money, and 
the manner in which he allowed himself to 
be imposed on by other people are known 
generally. Precise instances, are, we think, 
adduced by Mr. Hogg for the first time. A 
single example will convey an idea of his 
thoughtlessness. Shelley generally lived in 
lodgings, always apparently in a very hugger- 
mugger way, and was ever in want of money. 
One day at the house of a common friend, 
where the poet was expected to dinner, Mr. 
Hogg underwent “a caption” instead of the 
bard, at the suit of a coachmaker for a new 
carriage which Shelley had bought, though 
without horses, servants, or means. Nor was 
the embryo “counsellor” permitted to join 
“the gay and festive scene,” till the arrival of 
the creditor who knew his man. It would 
seem that Shelley’s usual want of punctuality 
baffled the catchpolls on this occasion. 

On the much mooted, mysterious, and pain- 
ful subject, the poet’s first marriage, and his 
first wife’s suicide, there is new and tolerably 
complete information up to the time when 
Shelley’s attachment to his wife not only be- 
gan to waver, but it may be surmised was 
transferred to another. The letters of Shel- 
ley and statements of his biographer quite 
contradict the received notions that the mar- 
riage was hasty, or Harriet Westbrook (for 
her day) unaccomplished, still less ignorant 
or unintellectual. Taken suddenly by a pretty 
face, Shelley was not; for the acquaintance 
extended over a year and a half; whether he 
might not have been drawn into the mar- 
riage by the schemes of the eldest Miss West- 
brook is a matter of more doubt. ‘The story 
which traces the first acquaintance to Shel- 
ley’s meeting Harriet Westbrook at a Ciap- 
ham boarding-school, where one of his sisters 
was a pupil, is probably true. The foilowing 
extracts exhibit the principal passages di- 
rectly bearing upon the courtship, so far as 
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they appear in the correspondence. We give 
the dates where we can, the first being soon 
after the expulsion from Oxford, when Shel- 
ley was lodging in Poland Street. 


“ April 18th, 1811.—Miss Westbrook has 
this moment called on me, with her sister. 
It certainly was very kind of her. Adieu! the 

st goes.” 

“ April 24th, 1811.—Adieu! I am going to 
Miss W.’s to dinner. Her father is out. I 
will write to-morrow.” 

“ April 28th, 1811.—My poor little friend 
has been ill, her sister sent br me the other 
night. I found her on a couch pale; her 
father is civil to me, very strangely ; the sister 
is too civil by half. She began talking about 
rAmour. I philosophized, and the youngest 


said, she had such a headache, that she could: 


not bear conversation. Her sister then went 
away, and I staid till half-past twelve. Her 
father had a large party below, he invited 
me; I refused. Yes! The fiend, the wretch, 
shall fail! Harriet will do for one of the 
crushers, and the eldest (Emily), with some 
taming will do, too. They are both very 
clever, and the youngest (my friend) is amia- 
ble. Yesterday she was better, to-day her 
father compelled her to go to Clapham; 
whither I have conducted her, and I am now 
returned.” 

“ May 17th, 1811.—Miss Westbrook, the 
elder, I have heard from to-day ; she improves 
upon acquaintance; or is it only when con- 
trasted with surrounding indifference and 
degradation? But all excellence is compara- 
tive—exists by comparison; I have therefore 
aright. The younger is in prison; there is 
something in her more noble, yet not so cul- 
tivated as the elder,—a larger diamond, yet 
not ‘so highly polished. Her indifference to, 
her contempt of, surrounding prejudice, are 
certainly fine.” 

The following has no date, but it seems to 
have been written in May, or early part of 
June 1811. About the interpretation to be 
put upon it we are not sure. According to 
Mr. Hogg, Shelley often wrote poetically, 
that is with little or any foundation in fact. 


“T shall certainly come to York, but Har- 
riet Westbrook will decide whether now or in 
three weeks. Her father has persecuted her 
in a most horrible way, by endeavoring to 
compel her to go to no She asked my 
advice: resistance was the answer, at the 
same time that I essayed to mollify Mr. W. 
in vain! And in consequence of my advice 
she has thrown herself upon my protection. 

“set off for London on Monday. How 
flattering a distinction! I am thinking of ten 
million things at once. 
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“ What have I said? I declare, quite ludi- 
crous. I advised her to resist. She wrote to 
say that resistance was useless, but that she 
would fly with me, and threw herself upon 
my protection. We shall have £200 a year; 
when we find it run short, we must live, I 
suppose, upon love. Gratitude and admira- 
tion, all demand, that I should love her for- 
ever. We shall see youat York. I will hear 

ur arguments for matrimonialism, by which 

am now almost convinced. I can get lodg~ 
ings at York, I suppose.” 


The following has neither date nor place, 
but is of the same time. 


“T will write to-morrow. I am now called 
to Miss Westbrook. I was too hasty in tell- 
ing my first unfavorable impression: she is a 
very clever girl, though rather affected. No! 
I do not know that she is. I have been with 
her to Clapham. I will tell you an anecdote. 
Harriet Westbrook has returned thither, as I 
mentioned. They will not speak to her; her 
schoolfellows will not even reply to her ques- 
tions; she is called an abandoned wretch, 
and universally hated, which she remunerates 
with the calmest contempt. My third sister, 
Helen, is the only exception. She, in spite 
of the infamy, will speak to Miss Westbrook, 
because she cannot see how she has done 
wrong. There are some hopes of this dear 
little girl; she would be a divine little scion 
of infidelity, if I could get hold of her.” 

The following account of the elopement 
from London is given in a letter of recollec- 
tions, written for the purpose of this work by 
C. H. G.—apparently Mr. Grove, Shelley's 
cousin. 

“When Bysshe finally came to town to 
elope with Miss W., he came, as usual, to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and I was his companion 
on his visits to her, and finally accompanied 
them early one morning,—I forget now the 
month, or the date, but it might have been 
September,—in a hackney-coach to the Green 
Dragon, in Gracechurch Street, where we re- 
mained all day, till the hour when the mai- 
coaches start, when they departed in the 
northern mail for York.” 

It has generally been said that the mar- 
riage took place at Gretna Green. Mr. Hogg 
says it was in Edinburgh, where he soon after: 
joined them; and his account seems too cir- 
cumstantial for the possibility of mistake. 

“ Shelley and his future had travelled from: 
London to Edinburgh by the mail without 
stopping. A young Scotch advocate was 
their companion in the coach for part of the 
way; he was an ny me obliging person. 
Shelley confided to him the object of his jour-- 
ney and asked his advice. 
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“The young lawyer told the young poet 
how to get married. They followed his di- 
rections, and were married on their arrival in 
Edinburgh—how or where I never heard. 
Harriet had some marriage lines, which she 
sent to her father. I never saw them.” 


The letter which took Mr. Hogg from York 
‘o Edinburgh, was written by Shelley in 
York, as the mail changed horses. It an- 
nounces trouble as well as happiness. 


“ My dearest friend—Direct to the Edin- 
burgh Post-office—my own name. I pass to- 
night with the mail. Harriet is with me. 

e are in aslight pecuniary distress. We 
shall have seventy-five pounds on Sunday, 
until when can you send ten pounds? Divide 
it in two. 

“ Yours, Percy SHELLEY.” 


Of the person of Harriet Westbrook Mr. 
Hogg speaks highly—rapturously, and thus 
of her mental acquirements. 

“Tt has been represented by reckless or ill- 
informed biographers that Harriet was illite- 
rate, and therefore she was not a fit compan- 
ion for Shelley. The representation is not 
correct ; she had been well educated ; and as 
the coffee-house people [her father was a re- 
tired inn or hotel-keeper] could not have 
taught her more than they knew themselves, 
which was little or nothing, she must have re- 
ceived her education at school; and she was 
unquestionably a credit to the establishment. 

“ Drawing she had never learned, at least 
she gave no indications of taste or skill in 
that department; her proficiency in music 
was moderate, and she seemed to have no 
very decided natural talent for it ; her accom- 
plishments were slight; but with regard to 
acquirements of higher importance, for her 
years she was exceedingly well read. I have 
seldom, if ever, met with a girl who had read 
so much as she had, or who had so strong an 
inclination for reading, * * * 

“Her reading was not of a frivolous de- 
scription; she did not like light still less 
trifling ephemeral productions. Morality was 
her favorite theme. She found most pleasure 
in works of a high ethical tone. Telemachus 
and Belisarius were her chosen companions, 
.and other compositions of the same leaven 
‘but of less celebrity. 

“She was fond of reading aloud, and she 
read remarkably well, very correctly, and 
with a clear, distinct, agreeable voice, and 
‘often emphatically. She was never weary 
‘of this exercise, never fatigued; she never 
-ceased of her own accord, and left off read- 
ing only on some interruption. She has 
read to me for hours and hours; whenever 
‘we were alone together she took up a book 
and began to read, or more commonly read 
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aloud from the work, whatever it might be, 
which she was reading to herself. If any- 
body entered the room, she ceased to read 
aloud, but recommenced the moment he re- 
tired. I was grateful for her kindness; she 
has read to me grave and excellent books 
innumerable. If some few of these were a 
little wearisome, on the whole I profited 
greatly by her lectures.” 

Their married life seems to have been 
happy for some two years or more, when a 
something rather felt than seen, and whose 
very indications are dim, served to shadow it. 
Possibly, the coolness originated with Shel- 
ley’s acquaintance with the Godwins. The 
only evidence upon the matter, is this account 
by Mr. Hogg of what he saw one day when 
he called with Shelly at Godwin’s in June 
1814, with which the present instalment of 
the life really closes. 

“He cont::.ued his uneasy promenade; 
and I stood reading the names of old En 
lish authors on the backs of the venerable 
volumes, when the door was partially and 
sofily opened. A thrilling voice called 
‘Shelley!’ A thrilling voice answered, 
‘Mary!’ And he darted out of the room, 
like an arrow from the bow cf the far-shoot- 
ing king. A very young female, fair and 
fair-haired, pale indeed, and with a piercing 
look, wearing a frock of tartan, an unusual 
dress in London at that time, had called him 
out of the room. He was absent a very 
short time—a minute or two: and then re- 
turned. ‘Godwin is out; there is no use in 
waiting.’ So we continued our walk along 
Holborn.” 

“First thoughts are best.” The tendency 
of these volumes is rather to support the 
earlier than the later judgment upon Shelley. 
We do not mean to the extent of Southey’s 
“Satanic School,” or the dark insinuations 
of the Quarterly Review under Gifford’s 
manegement, or the alarm which Byron’s 
friends (of all people in the world) felt when 
they found he had become the familiar ac- 
quaintance of the author of Queen Mab. But 
unless Shelley had changed, which he might 
have done as he grew older, he was scarcely 
entitled to the encomiums that from some 
eight or ten years after his death have usually 
been bestowed upon his personal character. A 
creature of impulse he was beyond all doubt, 
doing always whatever the moment inspired ; 
but before impulse is to be received as an ex- 
cuse for conduct, we must look to the nature 
and consequences of the impulses, In mat- 
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ters of fashion they are of no account; in 
social intercourse not of much. Where duty 
is involved, or the interests or happiness of 
others, these impulses become of the last 
importance. It will not do to plead impulse 
as a defence of misconduct, any more than 
conscientious motives. Men are responsible 
for their consciences, and equally so for their 
impulses, when they lead to action; and we 
fear that Shelley as he appears in his own 
letters and Mr. Hogg’s descriptions was ut- 
terly indifferent as to the effect of his eoh- 
duct, and had little other motive of action 
than his own evanescent likes and dislikes. 
Mr. Hogg admits that he was impulsively 
poetic in statement, and gives a curious in- 
stance or two of what looks extremely like 
direct lying in fact. It has been said that 
much of Shelley’s convention-defying pro- 
ceedings, originated less in conviction than 
in vanity—he wished to startle the world. 
Assuredly his principles hung loose upon 
him; thus while Queen Mab was on the an- 
vil, we hear of his “ going to take the Sacra- 
ment.” In society he seems to have taken 
liberties which amounted to impertinencies, 
and not always in the most decorous way. 
There is 9 discreditable letter to Mr. Hogg, 
(volume 1, pages 404-408,) the larger por- 
tion of which seems evidently to refer to his 
once favorite sister Elizabeth, who like him- 
self was poetical ; and the sole excuse for the 
following (if true) would he impulsiveness in 
Shelley proceeding to aberration of mind. 


“ Matrimony, I know, isa word dear to you. 
Does it vibrate in unison with the hidden 


strings of rapture—awaken divine anticipa-| 


tion? Is it not the most horrible of all the 
means which the world has had recourse to, 
to bind the noble to itself? Yet this is the 
subject of her [his sister’s] constant and 
pointed panegyric. It is in vain that I seek 
to talk to her. It is in vain that I represent, 
or rather endeavor to represent, the futility of 
the werld’s opinion. 

“¢ This, then, is the honorable advice of a 
brother!’ ‘It is the disinterested represent- 
ation of a friend!’ To which, unanswered, 
followed a sneer and an affected sportiveness 
of gayety that admitted of no reply.” 


Much of Shelley’s peculiarity has been as- 
cribed to his father’s treatment; father and 
son were certainly avery ill-assorted pair. It 
is, however, by no means clear that the poet 
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in Mr. Hogg’s pages better than. in Med- 


win’s, We miss the air distingué which 
Medwin says the father could “ put off and 
on as occasion served”; but we hear nothing 
of the gross profligacy, and really little of 
the harshness ascribed to him. It must be 
borne in mind, that Shelley at the time spoken 
of did not appear to the old Whig country 
gentlemen as he did to the world towards 
the close of his life—as the etherial poet, for 
whose eccentricities of genius great allow- 
ances were to be made, but asa wilful and 
disobedient son who opposed the wishes of 
his parents, strove to make his sisters as bad 
as himself, who conducted himself defiantly 
at the University, and ended by getting ex- 
pelled for Atheism, at a time when even Tom 
Paine’s Deism was overt rebellion against 
church, state, and society in general. Yet 
kinder men than Sir Timothy is described to 
have been, might not have written a milder 
letter under the circumstances of the expul- 
sion than he did, whatever criticism may say 
as to its composition. 
“Miller’s Hotel, April 5, 1811. 

“My dear Boy—I am unwilling to receive 
and act on the information you gave me on 
Sunday, as the ultimate determination of 
your mind. The disgrace which hangs over 
you is most serious, and though I have felt as 
a father, and sympathized in the misfortune 
which your criminal opinions and improper 
acts have begot; yet, you must know, that I 
have a duty to perform to my own character, 
as well as to your young brother and sisters, 
Above all, my feelings as a Christian require 
from me a decided and firm conduct towards 
you. 

“Tf you shall require aid or assistance from 
me—or any protection—you must please 
yourself to me: 

“1st. To go immediately to Field Place, 
and to abstain from all communication with 
Mr. Hogg, for some considerable time. 

“2nd. That you shall place yourself under 
the care and society of such gentleman as I 
shall appoint, and attend to his instructions 
and directions he shall give. 

“These terms are so necessary to your 
well-being, and to the value which I cannot 
but entertain, that you may abandon your 
errors and present unjustifible and wicked 
opinions, that ] am resolved to withdraw my- 
self from you, and leave you to the ovate 
ment and misery that belongs to the wicked 
pursuit of an opinion so diabolical and wicked 





would have agreed better with anybody else. 
Both his grandfather and his father come out | 





as that which you have dared to declare, if 
you shall not accept the proposals. I shall 
go home on Thursday. 
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“Tam your affectionate and most afflicted 
Father, T. SHELLEY.” 

“To P. B. 8.” 
- Ina biographical point of view the book is 
poor. ‘There is a trader called a packer, one 
of whose functions is to compress flimsy 
goods into a small space. Under hydraulic 
pressure the contents of a haystack occupy 
very little room in the vessel’s “ hold,” with- 
out any real loss of weight or substance. So 
it is with muslins, and many other loose-tex- 
tured articles. The want of some such oper- 
ator on literary lucubrations of an over exu- 
berant kind is continually felt, and very 
decidedly so in the case of Mr. Hogg’s Life 
of Shelley. Not only does he print letters 
of a trivial kind which illustrate nothing, 
but many whose pith would have answered 
every purpose, and which are biographical 
materials, not biography. His own indul- 
gences in incidental and illustrative matter 
are frequently considerable, and often running 
into bad taste or prejudiced vulgarity. Long 
comment is introduced on nothing in particu- 
lar that we can see. When any though tor 
thinking about thought occurs to Mr. Hogg 
away he goes across country into a disserta- 
tion. The work cannot properly be called a 





life at all. There is no plan, no .complete- 
ness. It does not tell a continuous story ; 
the writer rarely avails himself of the infor- 
mation already before the public either to 
embody or to reflect. Of the growth of 
Shelley’s poetical mind and of the progress 


OF SHELLEY. 


of his early prose or poetical works we have 
no critical account, and not much account at 
all. The book, so far as Shelley is concerned, 
is mainly Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg’s remi- 
niscences of the poet and his wife, with the 
letters addressed to himself or that have 
come into his possession, the whole being ac- 
companied by comments occasionally shrewd 
and racy, but quite as frequently longwinded 
and ineffective. About his regard for Shel- 
ley and his wish to do him the fullest justice 
there is no question; but his taste, his pre- 
judices, and a singular turn of mind, ren- 
der it necessary to be on our guard against 
his representations. Even as to any judg- 
ment of Shelley, not formed from his own 
writing or the barest facts, we ought to re- 
member that the representation comes to us 
through Thomas Jefferson Hogg. 

But Shelley and his concerns are by no 
means the only subject of the volumes. 
Mr. Hogg contrives to exhibit himself as 
often as possible in the narrative. A good 
part of the book consists of his own reminis- 
cences of himself and his doings. These in 
themselves are not all bad; frequently very 
real or curious. There are good stories ; 
anecdotes of remarkable or singular men; 
accounts of pedestrian and other journeys 
made nearly fifty years ago, with grievous 
complaints of inns and their accommodations. 
Many of these things are not without a curi- 
ous interest, but they are out of place, and 
encumber a work which is long enough with- 





out them. 





A Corrin vsep as A Boat.—A Dutch 
seaman being condemned for a crime, his pun- 
ishment was changed, and he was ordered to be 
left on St. Helen’s Island. This unhappy per- 
son representing to himself the horror of that 
solitude much beyond what it really was, fell in- 
to a despair that made him attempt the strangest 
action that ever was heard of. 

There had that day been interred in the same 
island an officer of the ship. This seaman took 
up the body out of the coffin, and having made 
a kind of rudder of the upper board of it, ven- 
tured himself to sea in it. It happened fortu- 
nately for him to be so great a calm that the ship 
lay as it were immovable within a league and 
half of the island, but his companions seeing so 


strange a kind of boat floating on the water, 
imagined they saw a spectre, and were not a lit- 
tle startled at the resolution of the man, who 
durst hazard himself upon that element in three 
boards slightly nailed together, which a small 
wave might have overturned, though he had no 
confidence to be received by those who had so 
lately sentenced him to death. Accordingly it 
was put to the question whether he should be re- 
ceived or not, and some would have the sentence 
put in execution-; but at last they concluded in 
mitiorem, and he was taken aboard, and came 
afterwards to Holland, where he lived in the 
town of Korn, and related to many how miracu- 
lously God had delivered him.—Mandelslo. 
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From Household Words. 
NEW WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 

THE article entitled the First Idea of Ev- 
erything, in our last number, abundantly 
showed that there may be, literally and ma- 
terially, nothing new under the Sun; yet, so 
many new facts, principles, and laws, are al- 
most daily coming to light, that the world is 
in no want of novelties. Thus, a new branch 
of physics has of late years been inaugurated 
by the discovery of what is called the spher- 
oidal state of matter. When we had got 
as far as steam and gas, we fancied we had 
fathomed the uttermost secrets of nature; 
but now, marvels which a writer of fiction 
would hardly dare to introduce into a fairy 
tale or a legend, turn out to be incontestably 
and demonstrably true. For instance, a 
bold experimentalist—some people might 
call him an impudent quack—set his heart on 
manufacturing a lump of ice. And where 
does he succeed in making it! Of all pre- 

osterous places in the world, he produces it 
inside a glowing crucible standing in a heated 
furnace ; the heat of the furnace moreover not 
being the gentle temperature which bakers 
use to reduce beef and potatoes to a savory 
dish nicely browned es with the gravy in, 
but, a chemist’s white heat; and the bit of ice 
so turned out is not a half-melted hailstone 
which you would suck with pleasure (if clean) 
after a summer afternoon’s thunder-storm, 
but a diabolical little lump of such intense 
coldness that you would take it to be the con- 
centration of a whole Russian winter, or an 
essential ice-drop distilled out of the very 
North Pole itself, The performer of the feat 
is Monsieur P. H. Boutigney (d’Evreux), 
member of various learned and scientific so- 
cieties, and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
who has proved by experiment on his own 
proper person—and his friends have not hes- 
itated to follow his example—that the judi- 
cial tests, or ordeals of former ages, by red- 
hot iron, by boiling water or oil, and other 
ingenious means of torture which have been in 
use at diverse epochs amongst almost every 
nation under the sun—he has demonstrated 
that these fearful, fiery trials may have been 
triumphantly passed Me me | undergone, 
without any exercise of charlatanism or trick- 
ery on the part of the actors, and also with- 
dut any supernatural interference beyond the 
influence of physical laws which have always 
been in operation and do act to the present 
day. Occult powers of nature they may have 
hitherto been, but natural powers they ever 
remain. 

One Adurabad Mabrasphand, a priest of 
Zoroaster, wishing to convince the dissenters 
and infidels of his day of the superior truth 
and holiness of his faith, proposed that on 
his naked body there should be poured eight- 
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een pounds of melted copper hot from the 
furnace, on the condition that, if he received 
no harm, disbelievers should bow and yield 
their credence in the presence of so great a 
prodigy. The Dictionnaire Historique, which 
tells the tale, adds that the trial was reported 
to have been made with such complete suc- 
cess, that all the sceptics were incontinently 
converted. 

Is this a gross fable or is it only an unex- 
plained fact? Most readers are tempted to 
treat it as a coarse and vulgar story utterly 
repugnant to common sense. But many 
things which common sense has scornfully 
rejected have found a refuge and a resting 
place in the realms of science. In proof of 
the fact, we have only to go back to the in- 
fancy of steam, gas, and electricity. 

i Boutigny regards the anecdote as an 
undoubted fact; and however improbable it 
really is, nevertheless, perfectly veracious and 
historical. Many credible things, he remarks, 
are false; and many incredible things are 
true. It is hardly worth disputing now 
whether the hard-named apostle of Zoroas- 
ter’s creed enjoyed his hot copper shower 
bath or not, because M. Boutigny backs his 
opinion by personal proof of the possibility 
of the case. He has plunged (he writes) a 
finger or his hands, several times, into a 
mould of incandescent metal, frightful to look 
at. He has repeated the experiment with 
silver, bronze, and lead, and the result has 
been completely identical; the same sensa- 
tion, and no burning—except in an instance 
which he mentions afterwards. He adds, 
that by wetting the finger with ether before 
ylunging it into melted lead, a feeling of chil- 
Sess is experienced. By wetting the finger 
with water, it may be plunged with impunity 
into tallow heated to three hundred degrees 
of centegrade. Réaumur’s thermometer 
takes me.ting ice for its zero, or starting- 
rea and is graduated into eighty degrees 

etween that and boiling water. ‘The centi- 
grade thermometer more conveniently divides 
the same interval into a hundred degrees, 
The tallow, therefore, into which it pleased 
M. Boutigny to thrust his finger as merrily 
as little Jack Horner put in his thumb and 
— out a plum, was exactly three times as 
not as boiling water. In like manner, an in- 


trusive finger or thumb may be plunged with 
equal safety into boiling water, after having 
been wetted with ether. 

M. Boutigny’s bold experiment had been 
forestalled by M. Alphonse Michel, who 
passed his finger, without any previous pre- 
caution, through a jet of glowing melted’metal, 


as it flowed from the furnace. After the 
Messieurs Boutigny and Michel, the fact has 
been repeated and verified by the illustirous 
natural philosopher, M. Despretz; by M. 
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Desdouit, whose recklessness alarmed M.| high, whilst that of the little spheroid within 
Boutigny himself; by M. A. Perrey, profes-| it was very low. In fact, the slip of paper 
sor of Natural Philosophy at Lyons; by M.| turned brown in the crucible, whilst its ex- 
le Docteur Légal of Dieppe ; and by M. Come, | tremity, plunged in the ether-spheroid. re- 
Professor at Laval, who relates that his friend | mained perfectly intact. 
M. Covlet was the firet to begin handling the} Such was the hazard or lucky accident 
dangerous playthings, that they passed their| which led to the discovery of THE SPHEROIDAL 
fingers through jets of cast iron, and that/sTaTE. Its author does not say that similar 
they plunged their hands into moulds and| accidents have not happened to others about 
crucibles full of melted iron that had just|the same time. He assumes to be no more 
been tapped, and whose radiated heat was|than the secretary and the interpreter of a 
scarcely supportable at a considerable distance. | chance event. At first, he traced out a nar- 
They varied their experiments for more than | row circle connected with this phenomenon, 
a couple of hours. Madame Covlet, who was) every point of which he proposed to explore 
present, allowed her little daughter, a child| successively ; but he soon found that the cir- 
eight or ten years old, to put her hand into a} cle widened every day, till at last he is obliged 
crucible full of glowing melted iron, which | to confess that it is boundless. Without pre- 
was done with impunity. When their hands | sumption, he ventures to assert, that the dis- 
were immersed in the melted metal, after| covery opens a wide career to physical and 
making use of sulphurous acid as the previ-| chemical experiments, and is likely to bring 
ous moistening liquid, every one of this ven-| about important modifications in several theo- 
turesome party experienced a sensation of | ries, which, in the actual state of science, are 
cold. regarded as sufficient and true. And thus a 
The origin of M. Boutigny’s apparently | scientific revolution, or at least a great step 
reckless exposure of his person to the dan-| in advance, will be owing to the precipitation 
ger of burning and even consumption by fire,| of a few grains of potato-starch. For the 
and the first hint of the pdedigles on which | thousandth time, we find the greatest results 
he explains its possibility, was as complete an | brought about by the slightest causes. The 
accident as Newton’s discovery of gravitation | blowing-up of steam-boilers, whether for 
from the fall of an apple. One evening,| boats or for locomotives, is to be rendered 
Monsieur B. was experimentalising on the | next to impossible. The mystery of fire-balls 
relative densities of various starches. He put | from heaven will be explained; meteorologists 





some ether into a glass vessel called an| will have to erase from their chapter on light- 
éprouvette; he then added the starch, closed | ning, a form of meteor which has no analog 


the mouth of the tube with the tip of his fore-| to lightning proper, namely to that whic 
finger, and shook it violently. He next| darts in straight or zigzag lines. Such balls 
placed the éprouvette on its stand, and noted | of fire will henceforth be styled “ spheroidal 
the time the starch took to precipitate. That) lightning.” The indulgence of geologists has 
which was precipitated the quickest, was ei-| to be intreated for a new theory as to the 
ther the most bulky of equal density, or the | formation of coal, which is more than sus- 
densest of equal bulk; and this result suf-| pected to have a completely different origin 
ficed for the special object which he wanted | to that at present assigned to it. It is simply 
to attain. a carbonate of hydrogen (carbure d’hydro- 
As the ether which he employed for each | géne) condensed and passing into a spheroidal 
experiment was very small in quantity, he | state, and so precipitated from the atmosphere 
threw it out into a fire-place, in which were | during its queda process of cooling, wons 
some brands of wood that still retained their| ago. The pre-adamite plants found mixed 
heat. Every time that the ether fell upon a) up therewith, are merely accidental additions 
brand, a beautiful blue light streamed from | swept into it, at a long posterior epoch, by 
it, which had nothing in common with the | feeds and watercourses. In short, a coal- 
ordinary flame of ether. The phenomenon | basin is simply a dish of stewed vegetables, 
strongly excited his curiosity, and induced | of which the sauce, the coal itself, is the 
him to repeat the experiment by daylight, | primitive basis. To have curried fowl, veal, 
and in crucibles. Consequently, & slightly | or fish, you first prepare the curry itself, and 
heated a platina crucible over a spirit-famp, | then add the thing to be curried, whatever it 
and poured into it a few drops of ether.|may be; exactly so of the palms and tree- 
These assumed a spherical form, and without | ferns found in coal-mines, - of the vegeta- 
moistening the crucible that held them. The | ble tissue which the microscope detects in the 
crucilde, removed to a dark place, was found | substance of the coal itself. Coal is a species 
to be full of beautiful blue vapors. The ex-! of dark-colored mayonnaise invented before 
erimenter discovered, by means of a slip of | cooks or kitchens were thought of, for the 
blue test-paper (papier de tournesol), that the | preparation of preadamite salad. The origin 
internal temperature of the crucible was very and the future destiny of coal are thus summed 
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up: “Coal came from the atmosphere by 
recipitation, and returns to the atmosphere 
5 combustion.” 

Such are samples of what may be deduced 
from the observation of a drop of cold water 
dancing on the surface of a red-hot iron plate. 

The spheroidal state, then—an expression 
which has now taken its permanent place in 
scientific language—is the phrase employed 
by M. Boutigny to denote the nekialiee 
modifications of matter, whose occurrence he 
first published to the world in 1842. Those 
modifications consist of the very remarkable 
phenomena presented by bodies which are 
thrown on surfaces heated to a temperature 
higher than their own (the respective bodies’) 
boiling point. Thus, a drop of liquid, let fall 
on a heated metal plate, does not instantly fly 
off in vapor, as we might at first believe that 
it would do, but remains trembling and spin- 
ning, for a short definite time, without suffer- 
ing any visible change or diminution. The 
drop has passed to the spheroidal state. At 
the outset of the study of these novel facts, it 
was believed that a white heat, or something 
like fifteen hundred degrees of centigrade, 
was required to throw water into the sphe- 
roidal state; M. Boutigny has demonstrated 
that it easily acquires those conditions at two 
hundred degrees, with somewhat greater diffi- 
culty at a hundred and seventy-one degrees, 
and that it maintains them while sinking as 
low as one hundred and forty-two degrees. 

Bodies in the spheriodal state differ amaz- 
ingly from the same bodies, even while dis- 
playing merely their ordinary properties. 

‘ake liquids, as defined by Liebig. “ Liquid 
bodies,” says the celebrated chemist of Giessen, 
“assume the form of the vessels which hold 
them; their molecules are very moveable. 
When they are at rest, their surface becomes 
horizontal.” A vessel filled with ordinary 
liquid of a temperature differing from its own, 
gradually acquires the temperature of the 
liquid, while he liquid acquires the tempera- 
ture of the vessel ; in short, an equilibrium of 
temperature is rapidly established between 
them. But an equilibrium of temperature 
cannot be established, and is never established, 
between bodies in the spheriodal state and 
the vessels which contain them. This default 
of equilibrium alone suffices to prove that the 
present theories respecting heat are defective 
and incomplete. M. Boutigny tells us that a 
body is in the spheriodal state when its 
temperature remains fixed or unchanged upon 
a surface with which it has no contact, and 
the temperature of Which surface may be 
raised indefinitely. Reciprocally, that is, turn- 
ing the definition the other way, all bodies 
whose temperature remains unchanged while 
resting on a surface with which they have no 
actual contact, and the temperature of which 
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surface may be raised indefinitely, are in the 
_— state. This definition, comprising 
the general fact to which the title of the 
spheroidal state has been given, after years of 
persevering research, is based upon certain 
characteristic principles and fundamental prop- 
erties, a few of which may be briefly indicated 
to the reader. The name itself is derived 
from the rounded form assumed by matter on 
a surface heated to a certain temperature. 

But the temperature of the vessel, in which 
a body is made to pass into the spheroidal 
state, must be proportionally higher, according 
as the a of that body is higher. 
Now, water in the spheroidal state evaporates 
fifty times more slowly, even in a capsule 
heated to two hundred degrees centigrade, 
than it does by ebulition in the ordinary state 
of liquid, namely, at one hundred degrees 
merely. The temperature of bodies in the 
spheroidal state is always lower than their 
boiling-point, whatever may be the tempera- 
ture of the vessel containing them. M. 
Boutigny, combining these facts with the pro- 
portional law for water which he discovered, 
succeeded in solving the singular problem: 
Given a place at a white-heat, to congeal 
water therein instantly. Our own distin- 
guished chemist, Faraday, has with the 
greatest facility effected, in virtue of the sphe- 
roidal state, a bold experiment which appears 
to have been first imagined by M. Boutigny; 
it is no less than the congelation of mercury 
inside a red-hot crucible. He first heated to 
redness a platina crucible; he put into it 
some ether, then some carbonic acid, and into 
this mixture in the spheroidal state he 
plunged a metallic capsule containing about 
thirty-one grammes of mercury, which was 
forthwith solidified in the course of two or 
three seconds. It was marvellous to behold 
mercury, plunged into a red-hot crucible, come 
out again frozen toa solid lump. Such a feat 
as this last, however, performed by the aid of 
carbonic acid, cannot be undertaken without 
danger by any but the most practised hands. 

Bodies in the spheroidal state possess the 
property of almost absolutely reflecting (which 
implies a casting-off, a not-receiving of) radi- 
ated heat. This very remarkable property of 
such bodies; that is, that they absolutely 
refuse to take in caloric from without, unless 
communicated by actual contact, confirms the 
bold hypothesis of the age; namely, that 
which Herschel first put forth respecting the 
temperature and physical constitution of the 
sun, almost proving that our great central 
globe of fire is habitable by beings like our- 
selves. ° 

All bodies are capable of assuming the 
spheroidal state. 

There is no contact between bodies in the 
spheroidal state and the surface which throws 
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them into that condition. The light of a 
candle and the electric spark are visible, of 
course, in a darkened room, between the 
spheroid and the heated metal plate. Azotic 
acid in the spheroidal state, however concen- 
trated, does not attack the hot silver surface 
on which it rests, although it would immedi- 
ately corrode a slip of cold silver presented 
to it. The fact of non-contact can be further 
illustrated by an experiment which may al- 
most be called astronomical. A nearly plane- 
bottomed silver capsule is heated, and on it is 
poured a quantity of water, sufficiently con- 
siderable to form a very flattened ellipsoid. 
An iron, or better, a solid silver cylinder of 
something less than half an inch in diameter, 
is brought to a white-heat and —— into 
the middle of the ellipsoid, which (contact 
being impossible) forms around the cylinder a 
ring, which has been compared, rightly or 
wrongly, to the ring of Saturn. Maupertuis 
broached the opinion that the ring of Saturn 
consisted of congealed water, which was re- 
ceived in its day as a great absurdity. With 
the silver cylinder (to avoid the oxide which 
clings to an iron surface) and with water 
deeply colored black or blue, the results of 
this experiment became still more precise and 
remarkable. 

By another experiment, as simple as it 
sounds strange, M. Boutigny resolves the 
paradoxical problem: Given a vessel (a small, 
very thick, hollow, hemispherical bowl of 
silver), to fill it with water without wetting it, 
and to make the water boil by cooling the 
vessel which contains it! 


The brilliant-experiment of the combustion 
of iron in oxygen gas is a common spectacle 
at lectures on chemistry. In it, the globules 
of melted oxide are observed to traverse the 
water contained in the jar, and to become in- 
erusted in the very substance of the glass. 
In explanation of this phenomenon, it is 
generally stated that the temperature of the 
globules is so exceedingly high, that, after 
passing through the stratum of water, they 
still retain sufficient heat to eat into the glass, 
which they cause to suffer a partial fusion. 
Now, it is quite true that the temperature of 
these globules of oxide of iron is very high; 
and it is so, because they pass through the 
water without being wetted by, or coming in 
contact with, it; and that is the reason why 
they are able to penetrate the glass by melt- 
ing it. Ifthe hot drops of oxide of iron were 
made to pass through a deeper stratum of 
water, they would become wetted during 
their course, of which fact notice would be 
given: by a peculiar hissing sound, and they 
— fall to the bottom of the jar like leaden 
shot. 


Those common learned toys, Prince Rupert’s 
drops, or the “larmes Bataviques,” whose 
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sudden disruption on the pressure of their 
tails is so curious and startling to young 
beginners, are globules of melted glass thrown 
into a vessel of cold water. These Batavian 
tears remain incandescent, for a certain time, 
without the water’s giving any sign of ebulli- 
tion, at least at the commencement of the 
experiment. 
lacksmiths are fond of making a display, 
which consists in throwing a few drops of 
water upon amass of glowing metal, and then 
striking it forcibly with their hammer at the 
spot met those drops are lodged. The con- 
sequence is a violent detonation. It is certain 
that the blow establishes a contact between 
the iron and the water. ‘The detonation is 
probably caused by the sudden transformation 
of the spheroidal water into steam; and the 
iron itself is polished clean, as if its oxide 
were mechanically removed by the exploding 
— j 
‘here are feats performed even by villagers, 
such as licking a red-hot poker with the 
tongue, or taking the heated end in the hand 
without being burnt, which are inexplicable, 
unless recourse be had to the properties of 
bodies in the spheroidal state. But the theory 
of such phenomena is very simple, and accords 
with the laws which have been already de- 
tailed. The moisture of the tongue or hand, 
passing into the spheroidal state, prevents all 
actual contact between the metal and the 
flesh. That fact may be considered as posi- 
tively established. If there be no real contact, 
a burn can only be made by radiated heat, 
which must be confessed to have enormous 
ower in the cases of which we are speaking. 
ut if radiated heat is thrown of by reflection 
from bodies in a spheroidal state (which it is), 
the result is as if it did not exist at all, and 
the operator escapes without injury. Perhaps 
also the vital force may have some influence 
in the preservation of organic living tissues; 
for, there exists between animated nature and 
bodies in the spheroidal state this very re- 
markable affinity, namely, the invariability of 
their temperature, or their stable equilibrium 
in respect to caloric. The list of similar sur- 
prising phenomena is far from being ex- 
austed, It is impossible, in the limited 
space allowed to this article, to do more than 
indicate the innumerable and extraordinary 
tricks which spheroidalised materials can play. 
Moreover, these sort of experiments are not 
always without danger. For instance, if you 
were to plunge your finger into melted metal 
at the moment when it was about to become 
solid, you might have*it caught in a burning 
trap, or a small quantity of metal might re- 
main sticking to it when you drew it out; 
either of which accidents would inflict severe 
pain, and something worse. 
The spheroidal state of water is one of the 
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principal causes of the fulminating explosions 
of steam-boilers, Attentive study of the 
cause of these terrible explosions has led to 
the invention and execution of a completely 
new system of steam generation, which is 
equally applicable to the smallest powers, 
such as those of half-a-horse, as to boilers on 
the largest scale. The small boilers con- 
structed on this system fill up a gap which 


hitherto existed in the arts, by creating al 


workman-power, a domestic-power engine; 
and the study of matter in the spheroidal 
state, even if it had produced no other result 
than this, would have fully justified M. Bou- 
tigny’s perseverance in the path which he has 
determined to pursue. And when we add to 
the remarkable phenomena already men- 
tioned, the suspension of chemical action and 
the fixity of temperature in bodies in the 
—— state, the immense scope and ap- 

icability of this new branch of physics will 
Be at once appreciated. That it has not been 
taken up before is almost a matter of aston- 
ishment ; for the leading phenomenon must 
have been observed from the highest antiquity, 
—from the appearance of man himself upon 
the earth. The first attempts of Tubal Cain 
to heat a flint, a bit cf granite, or a morsel of 
ore, on which he let fall a few drops of water 
by accident or design, must have shown him 
those drops passing into the spheroidal state, 
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Nevertheless, there exists no tradition that 
the facts were known to antiquity, unless 
allusion be supposed to be made to them by 
Solomon ; “ Tie fire had power in the water, 
forgetting his own virtue: and the water 
forgat his own quenching nature.” The 
words, however, are equally applicable to 
Greek fire, potassium, and other highly in- 
flammable substances. In later times, glass- 
makers became acquainted with this property 
of water, and applied it to their art in a very 
ingenious manner; but, it was not till the 
middle of the- last century, that the pheno- 
menon was really observed with scientific 
views, and that nearly simultaneously, by 
Eller and by Leidenfrost. Since then, it has 
been more overladen with error than illus- 
trated by close investigation, until M. Bou- 
tigny devoted his attention to it, more or less, 
every day for the last twenty years. And 
now we catch a glimpse of an immense circle 
of discovery, comprising natural philosophy, 
chemistry, geology, probably astronomy, per- 
haps even universal nature. 

or the exploration of this boundless field 
for investigation, the life of one man, how- 
ever energetic, is insufficient. It will be 
something if, two or three generations hence, 
a more precise degree of knowledge shall 
have been attained. 





Luscrous.—The root of this word is the French 
luxe which became lush, a term still used by the 
vulgar in the sense of strong liquors; whence 
were formed the slang adjective dushy, and the 
more refined luscious, which last came to signify 
excessive, cloying sweetness, used at first of ob- 
jects of taste, and then, like sweet, of those of 
smell. Shakspeare employs it once (Othello, I. 
3.) in the former, and once (Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, II. 1.) in the lattersense. Golding used 
lush as an adjective in the sense of juicy, succu- 
lent, rendering turget, in the herba turget of Ovid 
(Met. xv. 203.) by is lush, which adjective, 
probably taken from him, Shakspeare uses once 
and in the same sense, “‘ How lush and lusty the 
grass looks!” (Tempest, II. 1.) 

The line in the Tidwone Night’s Dream 
should, I think, be printed thus: 

* Quite o’er-canopied with luscious woodbine,” 
making the first, or rather the second, ‘foot an 
anapest: “Quite o’er canopied,” or “ Quite 
o’ér-canopiéd.” But as it is printed, 

** Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine,” 
which makes the line of six feet, and spoils the 
melody, /ush has been generally substituted for 
luscious, and Mr. Collier’s corrector also gives 
this reading. But — of all the plants thet 
grow the ragged, thin-leaved woodbine is the 





one to which the epithet Jush is the most inap- 
propriate, while its peculiarly sweet smell ac- 
cords perfectly with /uscious. The line is also 
more melodious ; for /ucious, being pronounced 
as a trisyllable, the unpleasant sh sound may be 
escaped. It may be objected that my reading 
pore a syllable too many in the line; to which 

will reply when any one shows a single scene, 
Aa, page, of Shakspeare purely decasyl- 
abic. 


I may observe that Drayton also uses luscious 
of scents : 


“That when the warm and balmy south wind 


ew, 
The luscious smells o’er all the region flew.”— 
Mooncalf. 


—Notes and Queries. 





Homery Wirt.—A short tine ago, at a school 
in the North of England, during a lesson on the 
animal kingdom, the teacher put the followin 
question‘ Can any boy name to me an anima 
of the order edantata—that is, a front tooth 
toothless animal?” A boy (whose face beamed 
with pleasure at the prospect of a good mark 
replied, “Ican.” ‘ Well, what is the animal ?” 
asked the teacher. ‘“ My grandmother!” re- 
plied the boy, with great glee. 
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From The Press. 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. 

By John Lothrop Motley. In Three Vols. 

London : Routledge. 

Tuis is a new issue of a most able histori- 
cal work, which has not yet received adequate 
notice from the general public. It was first 
issued about two years ago, and, on its ap- 
pearance, this Journal cordially recognized 
the abilities and extensive reading of its au- 
thor (Press ante Vol. IV., p. 184). It isnow 
brought out by another publisher, and on a 
second examination of its style and contents, 
it appears to us to merit fully the high degree 
of praise already accorded to it in literary 
circles. The work displays immense reading, 
and deals with a vast amount of matter. Its 
author is an American, and partakes of much 
of the vehemence of spirit common to trans- 
atlantic authors. His narrative has sustained 
energy and much graphic power. He is less 
calm and measured in his tone than Bancroft, 
while he is far more fervid than Prescott. He 
writes with much more purity and correctness 
than Sir Archibald Alison, while he possesses 
nearly as much skill in linking facts together 
in a consecutive form. He is not a deep 
thinker or a profound philosopher, and his 
mode of composition tends to the biographi- 
cal school of history. He is more at home 
when dealing with the dramatis persone of 
his narrative than when describing society at 
the era of which he treats. He is admirably 
suited for producing a series of historical 
chronicles, and we think that a work called 
“Memoirs of the House of Orange” would 
from his pen be a most valuable and attrac- 
tive volume. In point of fact, this “ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic” reads like “An Ex- 
panded Biography of the Career of William 
the Silent,” and it is possible that, if Mr. 
Motley continues his work, he would obtain 
even more marked success. 

As this publication has already been noticed 
at length in our columns, there is no necessity 
for our again entering upon acritical analysis. 
The great knowledge of the author, his famil- 
iarity with the Spanish, German, and Dutch 
authorities for his subject, are merits of the 
highest kind, while his text is always ani- 
mated and fluent. He is certainly as was re- 
marked in this Journal before, “ substantially 
just, but too apt to needlessly assert his prin- 
ciples and inveigh against tyranny.” But his 
propenrss to eloquent indignationis balanced 
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by his real and solid knowledge. Though heis 
sometimes too fierce in his moral wrath, he 
cannot be called flatulent ; and human feeling 
is requisite in an historian who has to recount 
the viceroyalty of Alva, the hideous atrocities 
of the Inquisition and of the Council of Blood, 
and the sanguinary excesses of the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands. As some of our readers 
are not familiar with this work, we shall place 
before them some specimens of Mr. Motley’s 
style. 

In drawing characters, Mr. Motley works on 
the principle of literary mosaic, putting to- 
gether several details so as to realize an effect, 
similar to that attained by Lord Stanhope in 
his essay on Frederick the Great. Thus Alva 
is described :— 


“On the whole, the Duke of Alva was in- 
ferior to no general of his age. As a disc 
plinarian he was foremost in Spain, perhaps 
m Europe. A spendthrift of time, he was an 
economist of blood, and this was, perhaps, in 
the eye of humanity, his principal virtue 
Time and myself are two, was a frequent ob- 
servation of Philip, and his favorite general 
considered the maxim as applicable to war, as 
to politics. Such were his qualities as a mili- 
tary commander. As a statesman, he had 
neither experience nor talent. As a man, 
his character was simple. He did not com- 
bine a great variety of vices, but those which 
he had were colossal, and he possessed no 
virtues. He was neither lustful nor intem- 
perate, but his professed eulogists admitted 
his enormous avarice, while the world has 
agreed that such an amount of stealth and fe- 
rocity, of patient vindictiveness and universal 
bloodthirstiness, were never found in a savage 
beast of the forest, and but rarely in a human 
bosom. His history was now to show that his 
previous thrift of human life was not derived 
from any love of his kind. Personally he 
was stern and overbearing. As difficult of 
access as Philip himself, he was even more 
haughty to those who were admitted to his 
presence. He addressed every one with the 
depreciating second person plural. Possess- 
ing the right of being covered in the pres 
ence of the Spanish monarch, he had been 
with difficulty woah to renounce it before 
the German Emperor. He was of an illus 
trious family, but his territorial possessions 
were not extensive. His duchy was a small 
one, furnishing him with not more than four 
teen thousand crowns of annua! income, and 
with four hundred soldiers. He had, however, 
been a thrifty financier al! nis life, never hav 
ing been without a handsome sum of ready 
money at interest. ‘Ten years before his ar- 





rival in the Netherlands, he was supposed to 
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have already increased his income to forty 
thousand a year by the proceeds of his in- 
vestments at Antwerp. As already intimated, 
his military character was sometimes pro- 
foundly misunderstood. He was often con- 
sidered rather a pedantic than a practical 
commander, more capable to discourse of bat- 
tles than to gain them. Notwithstanding 
that his long life had been an almost un- 
broken campaign, the ridiculous accusation of 
timidity was frequently made against him.* 
A gentleman at the court of the Emperor 
Charles once addressed a letter to the Duke 
with the title of ‘General of his Majesty’s 
armies in the Duchy of Milan in time of 
peace, and major-domo of the household in 
the time of war.’t It was said that the lesson 
did the Duke good, but that he rewarded very 
badly the nobleman who gave it, having sub- 
sequently caused his head to be taken off.} 
In general, however, Alva manifested a philo- 
sophical contempt for the opinions expressed 
concerning his military fame, and was espe- 
cially disdainful of criticism expressed by his 
own soldiers. ‘ Recollect,’ said he, at a little 
later period, to Don John of Austria, ‘ that 
the first foes with whom one has to contend 
are one’s own troops, with their clamors for 
an engagement at this moment, and their 
murmurs about results at another; with their 
“T thought that the battle should be fought ;” 
or, “it was my opinion that the occasion 
ought not to be lost.” Your highness will 
have opportunity enough to display valor, 
and will never be weak enough to be con- 
quered by the babble of soldiers.’”§ 


And our readers can see a fair specimen of the 
wide reading and research of the author in his 
appeal to authorities for his statements, 
Thus the passage just cited has the following 
annotation :— 


“* «Ha visto et maneggiato molte guerre 
et oe la prattica che ha discorre meglio che 
io habbia mai conosciuto in quella corte—ma 
le due oppositioni l’una che facci le provisioni 
sue con troppo reservato et cauto et quasi 
timido nell’ imprese.’—Suriano MS. 

“ Badovaro is much more severe: ‘ Nella 
guerra mostra timidita et poco intelligenza et 
poco stimato nella corte come: per persona 
avara, superba et ambitiosa ; ot ll et in- 
vido molto et di puochissimo cuore.’ 

“+ This anecdote is attributed by Dom 
l’Evesque and by M. Gachard to Badovaro. 
It is, however, not to be found in the copy of 
his Manuscript in the Bibliothéque de Bour- 
gogne. 

“t Dom |’Evesque, Mem. de Granvelle, i. 
26, sqq.—The Benedictine does not further 
indicate the author of the pleasantry. One 
is disposed to imagine it to have been 
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Egmont. Nevertheless, the Duke caused 
the heads of so many gentlemen to be taken 
off, that the description is sufficiently vague. 

“§ Documentos Ineditos para la Historia 
de Espana, iii. 273-283.” 


Mr. Motley cites several original MSS., and 
he always indicates the page and edition of 
his authorities. Hé has full command of the 
learning necessary for his subject, and he 
shows exemplary care in sifting his authori- 
ties. We have searched through the three 
volumes, containing matter equal to what is 
put in six ordinary octayos, for a passage in 
which the whole attributes of Mr. Motley’s 
manner may be seen, and we have found one 
which we shall cite at length, and ask the at- 
tention of our readers to it. The execution 
of Count Egmont and Admiral Horn at 
Brussels is thus described :— 


“During the night, the necessary prepara- 
tions for the morning tragedy had been made 
in the great square of Brussels. It was the 
intention of Government to strike terror to 
the heart of the people by the exhibition of 
an impressive and appalling spectacle. Th 
absolute and irresponsible destiny which ruled 
them was to be made manifest by the immo- 
lation of these two men, so elevated by rank, 
powerful connection, and. distinguished ser- 
vice. 

“The effect would be heightened by the 
character of the locality where the gloomy 
show was to be presented. The great square 
of Brussels had always a striking and theatri- 
cal aspect. ‘The splendid Hotel de Ville, 
with its daring spire and elaborate front, 
ornamented one side of the place; directly 
opposite was the graceful but incoherent 
facade of the Brood-huis, now the last earihly 
resting-place of the two distinguished victims, 
while —— around these principal build- 
ings rose the fantastic palaces of the Archers, 
Mariners, and of other guilds, with their fes- 
tooned walls and toppling gables bedizened 
profusely with emblems, statues, and quaint 
decorations. The place had been alike the 
scene of many a brilliant tournament and of 
many a bloody execution. Gallant knights 
had contended within its precincts, while 
bright eyes rained influence from all those 
a balconies and decorated windows. 

artyrs to religious and to political liberty. 
had, upon the same spot, endured agonies 
which might have roused every stone of its 
perennent to mutiny or softened them to pity. 

ere, Egmont himself, in happier days, had 
often borne away the prize of skill or of 
valor, the cynosure of every eye; and hence, 
almost in the noon of a life illustrated by 
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many brilliant actions, he was to be sent, by 
the hand of tyranny, to his great account. 

“On the morning of the 5th of June, three 
thousand Spanish troops were drawn up in 
battle array around a scaffold which had been 
erected in the centre of the square. Upon 
this scaffold, which was covered with black 
cloth, were placed two velvet cushions, two 
iron spikes, and a small table. Upon this 
table was a silver crucifix. The provost- 
marshal, Spelle, sat on horseback below, with 
his red wand in his hand, little dreaming 
that for him a darker doom was reserved 
than that of which he was now the minister. 
The executioner was concealed beneath the 
draperies of the scaffold. 

“ At eleven o'clock, a company of Spanish 
soldiers, led by Julian Romero and Captain 
Salinas, arrived at Egmont’s chamber. The 
Count was ready for them. They were about 
to bind his hands, but he warmly protested 
against the indignity, and, opening the folds 
of his robe, showed them that he had himself 
shorn off his collars, and made preparations 
for his death. His request was granted. 
Egmont, with the Bishop at his side, then 
walked with a steady step the short distance 
which separated him from the place of exe- 
cution. Julian Romero and the guard fol- 
lowed him. On his way he read aloud the 
fifty-first Psalm: ‘Hear my cry, O God, and 
give ear unto my prayer!’ He seemed to 
have selected these scriptural passages as a 
proof that, notwithstanding the machinations 
of his enemies, and the cruel punishment to 
which they had led him, loyalty to his sover- 
eign was as deeply rooted and as religious a 
sentiment in his bosom as devotion to his 
God. ‘Thou wilt prolong the King’s life; 
and his years as many generations. He shall 
abide before God for ever! O prepare mercy 
and truth which may preserve him.’ Such 
was the prayer of the condemned traitor on 
his way to the block. 

“ Having ascended the scaffold, he walked 
across it twice or thrice. He was dressed in 
a tabard or robe of red damask, over which 
was thrown a short black mantle, embroid- 
ered in gold. He had a black silk hat, with 
black and white plumes, on his head, and held 
a handkerchief in his hand. As he strode to 
and fro, he expressed a bitter regret that he 
had not been permitted to die sword in hand, 
fighting for his country and his king. San- 

uine to the last, he passionately asked 

omero, whether the sentence was really 
irrevocable, whether a pardon was not even 
then to be granted. The marshal shrugged 
his shoulders, murmuring a negative reply. 
Upon this, Egmont gnashed his teeth to- 
gether, rather in rage than despair. Shortly 
afterward commanding himself again, he 
threw aside his robe and mantle, and took 





the badge of the Golden Fleece from his 
neck. neeling, then, upon one of the 
cushions, he said the Lord’s Prayer aloud, 
and requested the Bishop, who knelt at his 
side to repeat it thrice. After this, the pre- 
late gave him the silver crucifix to kiss, and 
then pronounced his blessing upon him. 
This se the Count rose again to his feet, 
laid aside his hat and handkerchief, knelt 
again upon the cushion, drew a little cap over 
his eyes, and, folding his hands together, 
cried with a loud voice, ‘ Lord, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit.’ The executioner then 
suddenly appeared, and severed his head 
from his shoulders at a single blow. 

“A moment of shuddering silence suc- 
ceeded the stroke. The whole vast assembly 
seemed to have felt it in their own hearts. 
Tears fell from the eyes even of the Spanish 
soldiery, for they knew and honored Egmont 
as a valiant general. The French ambassa- 
dor, Mondoucet, looking upon the scene from 
a secret. place, whispered that he had now 
seen the head fall before which France had 
twice trembled. Tears were even seen upon 
the iron cheek of Alva, as from a window in 
a house directly opposite the scaffold, he 
looked out upon the scene. 

“A dark cloth was now quickly thrown 
over the body and the blood, and, within 
a few minutes, the Admiral was seen advanc- 
ing through the crowd. His bald head was 
uncovered, his hands were unbound. He 
calmly saluted such of his acquaintances as 
he chanced to recognize upon his path. 
Under a black cloak, which he threw off 
when he had ascended the scaffold, he wore a 
plain, dark doublet, and he did not, like Eg- 
mont, wear the insignia of the Fleece. Cast- 
ing his eyes upon the corpse, which lay cov- 
ered with the dark cloth, he asked if it were 
the body of Egmont. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he muttered a few words in 
Spanish, which were not distinctly audible. 
His attention was next caught by the sight of 
his own coat of arms reversed, and he ex- 
pressed anger at this indignity to his escutch- 
eon, protesting that he had not deserved the 
insult. He then spoke a few words to the 
crowd below, wishing them happiness, and 
begging them to pray for his soul. He did 
not kiss the crucifix, but he knelt upon the 
scaffold to pray, and was assisted in his devo- 
tions by the Bishop of Ypres. When they 
were concluded, he rose again to his feet. 
Then drawing a Milan cap completely over 
his face, and uttering, in Latin, the same in- 
vocation which Egmont had used, he sub- 
mitted his.neck to the stroke.” 


Much of this is very good, and the spirited 
grouping of the details is well executed ; but 
the style would have been improved by prun- 
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ing, and more regard to chasteness of expres- 
sion. “ Bright eyes rained influence” is too 
hackneyed ; “agonies which might have 
roused every stone to mutiny, or softened 
them to pity,” is ridiculous, for though Mark 
Antony in Julius Cesar takes nearly similar 
liberties with the stones, it is to be recollected 
that Shakspeare was putting language into 
the mouth of an orator, while an historian 
must rarely indulge in such vehemence of 
metaphorical expression. “The cynosure of 
every eye,” and “ by the hand of tyranny to 
his great account,” are commonplaces. The 
entire of that opening paragraph should be 
carefully revised and pruned. But the narra- 
tive of details which then follows is close, 
full, and various, and is well calculated to 
rivet a reader’s attention. We must add, 
also, that the authorities for all the statements 
in that passage are numerous, and appropri- 
ately cited. 

Here is a passage, on the sack of Naarden, 
exemplifying the fault of Mr. Motley’s re- 
dundancy in indignation :— 


“ Tt is not without reluctance, but still with 
a stern determination, that the historian 
should faithfully record these transactions. 
To extenuate would be base; to exaggerate 
impossible, It is good that the world should 
not forget how much wrong has been endured 
by a single nation at the hands of despotism, 
and in the sacred name of God. There have 
been tongues and pens enough to narrate the 
excesses of the people, bursting from time to 
time out of slavery into madness. It is good, 
too, that those crimes should be remembered, 
and freshly pondered ; but it is equally whole- 
some to study the opposite picture. Snel 
ever young and ever old, constantly repro- 
ducing herself with the same stony features, 
with the same imposing mask which she has 
worn through al ages, can never be too 
minutely examined, especially when she paints 
her own portrait, and when the secret history 
of her guilt is furnished by the confessions of 
her lovers. The perusal of her traits will not 
make us love popular liberty the less.” 


Those sentences have no historical reflection 
in them ; they are little better than common- 
places, and we should like all such passages 
expunged, as being superfluous, 

“The work abounds with most curious and 
interesting matter. A battle on the ice is 
thus recounted :— 


“ The inhabitants of Harlem felt that dan- 
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ger. Bossu, Alva’s stadtholder for Holland, 
had formerly announced the system hitherto 
pursued at Mechlin, Zutphen, and Naarden, 
as the deliberate policy of the Government, 
The King’s representative had formally pro- 
claimed the extermination of man, woman, 
and child in every city which opposed his 
authority, but the promulgation and practice 
of such a system had an opposite effect to 
the one intended. The hearts of the Hol- 
landers were rather steeled to resistance than 
awed into submission by the fate of Naarden. 
A fortunate event, too, was accepted as a 
lucky omen for the coming contest. A little 
fleet of armed vessels, belonging to Holland, 
had been frozen up in the neighborhood of 
Amsterdam. Don Frederic, on his arrival 
from Naarden, despatched a body of picked 
men over the ice to attack the imprisoned 
vessels. The crews had, however, fortified 
themselves by digging a wide trench around 
the whole fleet, which thus became from the 
moment an almost impregnable fortress. 
Out of this frozen citadel a strong band of 
well-armed and skilful musketeers sallied 
forth upon skates as the besieging force ad- 
vanced, A rapid, brilliant, and slippery skir- 
mish succeeded, in which the Hollanders, so 
accustomed to such sports, easily vanquished 
their antagonists, and drove them off the 
field, with the loss of several hundred left 
dead upon the ice. ‘”I'was a thing never 
heard of before to-day,’ said Alva, ‘to see a 
body of arquebusiers thus skirmishing upon 
a frozen sea.’ In the course of the next 
four-and-twenty hours a flood and a rapid 
thaw released the vessels, which all escaped 
to Enkhuizen, while a frost, immediately and 
strangely succeeding, made pursuit impos- 
sible. 

“The Spaniards were astonished at these 
novel manceuvres upon the ice. It is amus- 
ing to read their elaborate descriptions of 
the wonderful appendages which had en- 
abled the Siteakes to glide so glibly into 
battle with a superior force, and so rapidly to 
glance away, after achieving a signal tri- 
umph. Nevertheless, the Spaniards could 
never be dismayed, and were always apt 
scholars, even if an enemy were the teacher. 
Alva immediately ordered seven thousand 
pairs of skates, and his soldiers soon learned 
to perform military evolutions with these new 
accoutrements as audaciously, if not as 
adroitly, as the Hollanders.” 


There are several curious and quaint cita- 
tions in the excellent and learned notes au- 
thenticating the text. We may cite one from 
the pasquinade against Don John of Aus- 
tria:— 
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“The following squib, taken from a M. 8. 
collection of pasquilles of the day shows 
what was a very general opinion in the 
Netheriands concerning the parentage of 
Don John and the position of Barbara 
Blomberg. The lines—verses they are not 
—have some ingenuity :— 


Ecuo. 


« ¢ sed at Austriacum nostrum redeamus— 

eamus 

Hunc Cesaris filium esse satis est notum— 
nothum 

Multi tamen de ejus patre dubitavere—vere 

Cujus ergo filium eum dicunt Itali—Ztali* 

Verum mater satis est nota in nostra repub- 
lica—publica 

Imo hactenus egit in Brabantia ter voere— 
hoere 

Crimen est ne frui amplexu unius Cesaris 
tam generosi—osi 

Pluribus ergo usa in vita est—ita est 

Seu post Cesaris congressum non vere ante 
—ante 

Tace garrula ne tale quippiam loquare— 
quare # 
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Nescis qua peena afficiendum dixerit Bel- 
gium insigne—igne, ete. ete. ete.” 
Vers Satiriques contra Dom Jean d’Autriche, 
M.S. Bibl. de Bourg., 17,524. 


One would think that when Dean Swift wrote 
his “ Echo on Women,” he had the foregoing 
squib before him :— 


Shepherd: “ What must I do when women will 
- be kind ? 
Echo—Be kind. 
Shepherd: What must I do when woman will 
be cross ? 
Echo—Be cross, 
Shepherd: Lord! What is she that can so turn 
and wind. 
Echo—W ind. 
Shepherd: Is there no way to moderate her 
anger ? 


Echo—Hang her.” 
We recommend this work to the attention 
of our readers, as being most interesting in 
its matter, and as presenting an authentic 
and spirited narrative of one of the most re- 
markable portions of the history of Modern 
Europe. 





“ Woopen WALLS” APPLIED TO SHIPs.— 
The first mention of wooden walls in this sense 
is to be found in Herodotus, vii. 141., in the 
second reply of the Pythian oracle to the Athe- 
nians, B.C. 480: 
treixocg Tpiroyevei EHAcvov dwWot eipoira Zeic, 
which Themistocles interpreted as referring to 
their ships: consequently the Athenians built 
war ships in addition to the two hundred built 
by the advice of Themistocles before this oracle 
was uttered. It must be mentioned that their 
intention was to desert Athens by embarking in 
ships (Herod. vii. 140.); and Themistocles 
threatens to sail to Siris, in Italy, which was 
their ancient possession, and which the oracles 
said they were destined to occupy. (Herod. vii. 
62.) Siris was at the mouth of the present river 
Agri, in the Gulf of Tarentum. This is an 
answer to the question what city of Italy was 
mentioned by Themistocles. 


W. W. (Malta) wil! find in Timbs’ Curiosities 
of History, p. 18., the following passage, show- 
ing the above term to have been derived from 
Grecian history ; the authority, though not here 
named, is Grote’s History of Greece: 

“When the Athenian envoys consulted the 
Delphian oracle as to their hopes at Salamis, 
the priestess assured them that ‘ “ the wooden 
wall ” alone should remain unconquered.’ The 
people inquired what was meant by ‘ the wooden 
wall.’ Some supposed that the Acropolis itself, 
which had been originally surrounded with a 
wooden palisade, was the refuge pointed out ; 





but the greater number, and among them most 
of those who were by profession expositors of 
prophecy, maintained that the wooden wall in- 
dicated the fleet, as it does at this day in our 
national boast of ‘ the wooden walls of old Eng- 
land.’ ”’—Notes and Queries. 





Gotp Water.— The wholesomeness and 
delicacy of the water,” says Techo, speaking of 
Chili, “ which runs through veins of gold, is in 
great esteem among the frugal Spaniards, though 
I cannot deny but the veins of gold themselves 
are much more valuable to most of them.” 





Comparison OF Mines To TREES.—Mines 
were considered as trees of which the veins are 
branches — and though experience had shown 
that the deeper they dug the poorer the vein be- 
came, still they believed that the root would be 
the richest part—como tronco y manantial de 
todas las vetas.— Acosta, 1. 4, c. 8. 





MODERN CALIFORNIA. 


“T’ve heard those say that travel to the West 

Whence this beloved metal is encreast, 

That in the places where such minerals be 

Is neither grass, nor herb, nor plant, nor tree. 

And like enough ;—for this at home I find 

Those who too earnestly employ the mind 

About that trash, have hearts, I dare uphold 

As barren as the place where men dig gold.” 
Wirner, Satyr 8. 
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BY NIGHT 


From Household Words. 
BY NIGHT EXPRESS. 

“T SHALL be late! 1 shall be late! Only 
ten minutes to the hour! Run, some one, 
and see what can Victor be doing with that 
valise. A child could carry it. Oh, oh, these 
rascals!’ These (something) French ras- 
cals!” 

Words spoken by an infuriated Briton at 
the door of a grand hotel in a very grand 
Parisian street. He is bound for Marseilles 
by the night express; and is vainly seeking 
to have his mails brought down. The grand 
people of the grand hotel (it was of all na- 
tions and of copious flourish) are in the habit 
of doing things in their own way, and at 
their own time. So that the chances of that 
infuriated Briton’s going down peacefully by 
night express, of that infuriated Briton’s pay- 
ing his cab fare, taking through ticket, having 
his mails weighed, and being improperly 
assessed thereon, would have appeared ludi- 
crously poor to unoccupied bystanders. Prac- 
tically speaking, he might have been taken 
to be out of the betting altogether—perhaps 
scratched. 

“Will no one seek that fellow and the va- 
lise? © (here suppressed oath) execrable 
canaille! Laziest crew! I must bring it 


down myself!” 
A sympathizing fille de chambre, leaning 


against the door, observes: “ How cruel !— 
Jacques has deplorable lungs, the boy ! 
"Twill kill him, laying these heavy burdens 
on him.” 

The infuriated Briton darts past her with 
look of defiance, and meets his valise—con- 
structed to be carried in the hand—borne 
arduously by two men. He snatches it from 
them, and bears it down himself. Then bids 
Cocher, if he would love double fare, drive 
like five hundred devils. Cocher, lashing his 
steed furiously, swears profanely that he will 
drive like five hundred thousand of those 
condemned spirits—adding, that his pace 
shall be as tle residence of those unhappy 
beings. The infuriated Briton leans him 
back in the vehicle, and is gradually tran- 
quilized. 

It may be as well confessed at once, that I 
was that excited foreigner, wishing, perhaps, 
through all that turbulent scene to veil my 
own proper personality under the thin dis- 
— of a species of allegory. As I was 

orne away at the unholy pace promised ; 
now speeding round corners in ares of fear- 
fully small radius, now taking crossings with 
a bound as though they were leaps; I began 
to find myself rising, as it were, in the bet- 
ting, and feel to a yearning to hedge, if possi- 
ble. A change of feeling, in a great measure 
owing to a certain yellow fiacre that kept 
steadily before us, describing the same fearful 
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ares, also taking the crossings like fences, and 
imperilling human life precisely in the same 
manner. The yellow fiacre might, in all 
probability, have had ITs unholy company, 
five hundred thousand strong, chartered and 
in yoke. To our charioteer it was a terrible 
rock a-head—that yellow fiacre. Vainly did 
he strive to shoot past it by the right or by 
the left; destined to be always stopped by 
the adroit obstruction of yellow fiacre. Fear- 
ful were his oaths when so checked: awful 
his round of imprecation. I noted, too, that 
a dark face, with black glossy moustaches, 
was put forth from the window every now and 
then, speaking words of encouragement, and 
glancing anxiously behind. So the yellow 
fiacre went on until both came clattering up 
to the railway door ; the yellow fiacre leading 
to the very last, with just one minute to spare. 
So Cocher and his five hundred thousand 
auxiliaries had deserved well of his fare, and 
there was joyfully counted out to him the 
promised bounty with handsome pour-boire 
to boot. Rushing past to secure a railwa 
ticket, I just caught a glimpse of the dar 
Sainte well built, and in a richly braided 
cloak—helping out a lady in a leah and 
hood. 

During that precious three-quarters of a 
minute every thing must needs be done by 
express. Express taking of ticket—to takers 
a certain disandvantage in the matter of 
change; express weighing of baggage per 
steel-yard ; also, it is to be feared, to owner’s 
damrification ; there being a looseness in their 
fashion of appraising weight. It is hard to 
bring ourself to trust in that hasty click clack 
(sounds resulting from loading of the steel- 
yard), or in the wild chaunt that follows. 
“ Dix-neuf! q’rante!” or in the delivery of 
that blotted, sanded docket thrust through a 
little pigeon hole. Express trundling, too, 
of the weighed mails along the platform, with 
express ringing of bells, and express jostling, 
and express seeking of vacant places; mue 
calling, much whistling, much shutting of 
doors ; and I am thrust hastily into a roomy 
carriage where there are only two persons 
seated. The night express moves off with a 
shriek. 

It was just beginning to grow dusk ; but I 
could make out very plainly that one of the 
persons — had on a richly-braided 
cloak, and that his companion was a lady 
closely wrapped in a velvet hood. She kept: 
far away in the corner, with the hood drawn 
over so as to hide her face. A very hand- 
some, martial personage, the man, in the 
braided cloak ; some brave, doubtless goin 
southward with his wife. When we ha 
grown a little accustomed to each other’s 
faces, I should probably learn more of them. 
With that I look out the shining sea-green 
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volume of the chemin-de-fer library (bought 
by express, and charged doubly accordingly), 
and began to read. In that pleasant romance 
are soon forgotten all thoughts of the swarthy 
personage opposite, and of his delicate com- 
panion in the velvet hood. 

From dusk to semi-darkness—from semi 
to Cimmerian darkness—and then progress 
in the little sea-green romance is stopped. 
Edouard, by ingenious reasoning, has just 
succeeded in convincing Marie that her lawful 
husband, besides being tyrant, turnkey, gaoler, 
and filling other such ungrateful offices, was 
no other than a base imposter, being forced 
— her against her inclinations. That he 
(Edouard) was in the eye of justice, and 
bating a few ridiculous formalities, the true 
and lawful spouse, the other a low intruder. 
“Ces pauvres enfans,” continued the little 
sea-green romance— But here the darkness 
closed in effectually, and some one came 
trampling along overhead, dropping in lamp 
as he passed. 

The yellow light streamed down full upon 
one of the faces opposite. A perfect Ttalian 
bandit’s—dark, ‘om meme and with piercing 
black eyes that roved to and fro uneasily. 
The velvet hood was whispering earnestly to 
him, laying her hand upon the Fraided cloak, 
conjuring him or remonstrating as it seemed. 
But he kept turning his face away in the 
same uneasy fashion, looking towards me and 
the windows with much trouble of soul. 
Finally, he pushed her hand away roughly, 
and, covering up his face, groaned aloud. 

“T was half inclined to continue Edouard’s 
and Marie's curious aduentures; but here 
was a real flesh and blood narrative that 

romised to be infinitely more entertaining. 

f possible, I would read it through to the end. 

“Oh, malediction!” said the bandit quite 
aloud. “ Malediction! You have brought 
me into all this! I shall never survive it! 
I shall die! Wewere doing well as we were ! 
Qh ! ” 

“ Courage, my friend,” the Velvet-Hood said 
ently; “we are quite safe, No one can 
arm you.” 

“Harm me! if those two tigers track me 
out—Oh !” 


“Hush, hush! my friend,” the Velvet-Hood | 


whispered, looking over uneasily at me. 

ith that they lowered their voices, and I 
could hearno more. I was driven in perforce 
on Edouard and Marie; which poor young 
ye were now in fresh perplexities. I had 
eft them sitting for whole days by the banks 
of a river, plaiting saleoesh garlands, and 
trying their effect on each other’s heads 
Now it had come to this, that the turnkey, 
gaoler, or impostor-husband had been indis- 
creet enough to offer gentle remonstrances 
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against this wholesale ignoring of himself 
A partial recognition he thought was not un- 
reasonable ; he knew Monsieur Edouard’s su- 
perior claims, but— Edouard and Marie will 
speak to him, will see the unhappy wretch to- 
gether. They do speak to him with gentle- 
ness: for, though he has injured them deeply, 
they are above resentment. They show to 
him the impropriety of his conduct; they 
show him how wrong he has been. He is 
touched, he becomes conscious of his fault. 
The strong man is dissolved in tears. 

“Courage!” says Marie, holding out her 
hand to him with a charming frankness, 
“Courage! you are forgiven—you will not 
offend again!” 

“Never, never!” says the impostor-hus- 
band, falling on his knees and kissing her 
hand hysterically. Begs pardon, too, of 
Edouard; who promises to think no more 
about it. The wretched man is to be seen at 
the Morgue during all the next week, at any 
hour from ten till six. It preyed upon his 
mind—that feeling of having marred the hap- 
piness of two such angelic beings. 

What with the dull yellow overhead and 
rumination on the sad catastrophe of the sea- 
green romance, the traveller begins to grow 
sleepy. Sleepy, even in despite of the hollow 
roaring outside, as though the ear were being 
held eternally to a gigantic shell; in despite 
of wild crashing through tunnels and of wilder 
swooping through stations, whose lamps, red 
and green, whose illuminated waiting-rooms 
would all dart past like flashes of lightning! 
in despite of such alarums I begin to doze, 
and must. have dozed and dreamed for a good 
round hour, when I wake up wearily, and my 
eyes light on the swarthy figure opposite, who 
is gesticulating wildly'and talking loudly at 
the top of his voice. This time he was in a 
terrible rage that swarthy bandit, eating his 


dog-fashion. He was standing up too. 

“T tell you, it was no other than you led 
me into this! You and your triply accursed 
wheedling.” 

“ You know, dearest Carlo, whatever I may 
have said, I thought it would be for the best,” 
the Velvet-Hood said. She seemed to be 
weeping. 

“Ah! sorceress,” he replied, between his 
teeth, “ that smooth witch’s tongue of yours! 
The two tigers will hunt us down,—that is, 
will hunt me down. And do you suppose 
they will spare me? No! they will kill me, 
like a dog; twice over, if they could! O 
mon dieu! mon dieu! it makes me tremble 
and shrink away to think of it.” Here he 
fell back and rolled on the seat in an agony 
of terror. 








“Dear friend,” said Velvet-Hood in that 





glossy moustaches with passion, and snarling, _ 
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gentle tone of hers, “do not give way thus. 
They do not know at this moment that we 
have fled. We have escaped them entirely.” 

“And tell me this,” he said, starting up, 
“whose was that face I saw at the half 
opened jalousie. They were spying, the 
devils! ” 

“Imagination, dear friend.” 

“ Woman’s nonsense! I tell thee they are 
chasing us at this instant. They know it all, 
and woe to me if they find us,” 

“It is the last train, mon ami, Heaven be 
praised, so they must tarry until morning.” 

“Ay, but the brother is great with the 
postes and the police direction. What may 
not that do? Look to those long wires. 
Besides, O mon dieu! mon dieu! is there not 
a train some two or three hours later? O 
heavens! if there should be!” 

“No, no,” said the Velvet-Hood, “ why dis- 
turb yourself with these delusions ? ” 

“Monsieur is not asleep,” he said, turning 
sharply on me. “ Monsieur will set us right 
on the matter.” 

I was sure there was no such train; but 
fortunately had a railway guide with me. He 
consulted it greedily. 

“There is, there is!” he said with a sort of 
shriek. ‘“ Now we are lost, indeed! I shall 
die! Oh, I shall die!” 





“ Allow me to look,” I said, taking it from 
him. He was right. There was a train that | 
started some hour and a half after the express 
train, but went no further than one half of 
the road. “The gentleman is right,” I said. 





“There is a train not very far behind us| 
now.” 

“0, Scélérate!” he said, turning on her| 
and clutching her arm. “I could kill you) 
this instant! ” 

She gave a short skriek. 

“Have a care, sir,” I said indignantly. | 
“You must use the lady gently. I will suffer 
no violence in this carriage.” 

He cowered down and cringed. “No, no, 
monsieur, I did not so mean it. I have been 





much fretted; I have a great trouble on my 
mind.” So they both relapsed into their | 
whispering again. 

hat a curious mystery was here? A| 
much more interesting mystery than that of| 
Edouard and Marie, as set out in the sea-green 
romance. Something tragic, like enough, to 
come of it; which issue I was not to see in 
all probability. 

An hour past midnight by the clock, the, 
figures being made out dimly by the yellow 
light. Here slackening of pace, and stray 
lights shooting by—signs as of nearing station. | 
By the railway guide it is discovered that, 
there is an important half-way house approach- 
ing: centre where lines meet and radiate 
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away to yo and left. Flashing of lights 
going by slowly, illuminated chambers seen 
through open doors, luxuriously garnisheu 
with couches and mirrors—going by; crystal 
pavilions with refection laid out—going by; 
men calling out names—going by ; and then 
halt. Halt for some five-and-twenty minutes, 
more or less. 

The Night Express has disgorged itself of 
a sudden ; flooding the platform with popula- 
tion. What will my companions do? The 
bandit has been biting his nails in silence for 
some minutes back. 

“T am thirsty, oh, so thirsty,” says he at 
ast. 

“ Descend then, my friend, and refresh 
yourself,” suggests Velvet-Hood. 

“What precious advice,” he said in his 
snarling way. “Should I not keep close and 
retired? Yet she tells me: show yourself 
abroad.” 

“Tt would be wiser, certainly,” 
gently. 

“But I have a thirst as of Inferno in m 
throat. I must go. I can wrap this isch 
about my face.” 

“ Do so, in Heaven’s name.” And he stole 
past me out of the carriage; crawling down 
the steps like a serpent. I was left with 
Velvet-Hood. 

“ Madame has had a weary journey,” I said, 
burning with curiosity to learn something of 
the mystery. 

“Tt is only the beginning, Monsieur,” she 
said. Then rising, she came over, and placed 
herself exactly fronting me. She stooped 
forward to speak, and I saw into the velvet 
hood. A round, pale face, with saffron hair; 
with a composed gentle expression in keeping 
with the voice. . 

“ What do you make of all this ? ” she said 
earnestly. “ sete quickly.” 

What could I make? I would confess to 


she said, 


| Madame that it embarrassed me not a little 


It bore the look of an adventure. 

“ An adventure, indeed! Would you sup- 
pose that I am flying from my hasband: from 
a cruel, persecuting monster ? ” 

I was a Briton, and had Britons’ old-fash- 
ioned notions about such things. “ H’m, in- 
deed!” I was saying, drawing myself. up 
stifly enough. 

“ Ah!” continued Velvet-Hood, reading me 
with a Frenchwoman’s quickness, “ I know 
what you think of it. But if you could learn. 
what awretch he is. Sir he beats me with his 
long riding-whip, if I go so much as look from 
a window. See!” and with a strange confi- 
dence, she let down the ‘Velvet Hood, and 
showed the back of her neck and shoulders; 
where there was a long, raw welt, quite red and 
angry. 
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“H'm!” I said, “highly improper treat- 
ment, no doubt.” I was still the dry Briton ; 
but was growing more mystified every instant. 

« Sir,” she continued, “ that was this morn- 
ing’s work. See, again;” and she had 
stripped her arm in an instant. “That is his 
bite! Ah! the savage! And he is a marquis 
of the purest blood in France. Was I to stay 
—to stay to be lashed and bitten ? ” 

“H’m! certainly not. That is—” 

“That is—that is, of course. I know the 
tune. He wasright, of course. Fortunately, 
there was this noble Neapolitan gentleman to 
stand between me and this vile oppression— 
this woman-beating ! ” 

“Pardon me, Madame; but from what I 
have seen—” 

“ He is naturally a little timorous. But has 
a gallant heart for all that. I am under safe- 
guard of his honor, and he will take me to his 
Neapolitan estates, where his mother and sis- 
ters live.” 

“H’m!” I said “ quite correct.” 

“ Yes,” she went on. “ There we will stay 
until this wife-beating monster dies. Dieu 
merci ! he is near to seventy.” 

“That is the arrangement ?” I said. 

“That is the arrangement. Carlois fearful 
of pursuit; but there is no danger.” There 
is my brother, too, another savage—a 
bully ——” 

“ Most curious history,” I said. 

Here the Neapolitan appeared at the door, 

louring at us both. Velvet-Hood was back 
in her place in an instant. 

Said he, in his snarling way, his black eyes 
shooting out sparkles. “ What is this hole 
and corner work ? These confidences when I 
am gone,—speak ?” 

“Sir,” I said,“ what do you mean?” -I 
did not over-relish that tone of his. 

The old cringing way was on him again in 
an instant. 

“Sir, there is no offence to you whatever. 
I had forgotten myself but for an instant. 
Accept my humblest excuses.” Then, under 
his teeth, “Ah, Scélérate! Icould whip you 
worse than ever did that husband of yours.” 

I turned from him with contempt. Won- 
derful mystery! How she could tolerate this 
other mean-souled spaniel of a Neapolitan! 
But there she sat, quite composed and smiling 
even, with the velvet hood thrown back. 

“ Don’t fret yourself, Carlo, dearest. It isa 
‘weary journey doubtless, but we shall soon be 
through it.” 

“Through it!” he said, roughly pushing 
away the hand that was laid upon his arm,— 
he was an unredeemed savage—* how shall 
you tell me that? What do you know of it? 
Ah! 1 have no patience with your idle talk! 
My soul is sick with suspense.” 


“Courage,” said Velvet-Hood. “Hark! 
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there is the bell! one more halting-place, and 
we are safe.” 

As she spoke we began to move slowly, and 
the express shot forth again into the dark- 
ness. The great sea-shells were held to our 
ears again, and we once more settled our- 
selves back in our places, against a long spell 
of journeying. I had taken in a fresh store 
of that sea-green aliment, just as engine had 
been taking in store of coke and water ; but 
though there was a second Edouard and 
Marie, whose history seemed deeply interest- 
ing—still with eyes tolerably bleared and 
drowsy brain, it was not possible to do much 
in that way. Those who sat opposite seemed 
to have been wearied out of their troubles, 
The Velvet-Hood sleeping tranquilly; but 
the Neapolitan still kept watch—shooting his 
eyes from right to leh, ceaselessly. So the 
Marseilles express went forward through the 
night and grey morning too. Until, grown 
drowsy myself, the sea-green romance slipped 
away down to the bottom of the carriage. 

No more consciousness until a loud despair- 
ing engine-shriek, prolonged infinitely, roused 
meup. The Neapolitan had his hands clasped 
and was calling out pay : “Oh, Mercy! 
Mercy! Signors! Oh, gentle signors, listen to 
me! Spare, spare—ah,’tis cold. Where are 
we now? Wake, wake!” 

He jostled his companion as he spoke. 
She roused up in a moment, and turned to 
him with that strange sweetness of hers. 

“ Are you refreshed, Carlo ? ” she said, put- 
ting back the velvet hood and smoothing her 
air. 

“ Tell me what hour it is,” he said. 

She consulted a little jewelled watch hang- 
ing at her waist. “ Half-past four,” she said 
with a smile. “How the hours have run 
on!” 

So they had. There was a cold, blueish 
atmosphere abroad, and the three night trav- 
ellers were shivering miserably with the cold 
of that early morning. Some stray men in 
blouses were going to their work; but they 
had not been up all night. 

The train was slackening its speed: it was 
drawing near that other halting-place. More 
platform, more range of offices, gliding by in 
the cold, bluish light. There are some early 
morning travellers closely muffled up, but 
very fresh and buoyant, standing ready, and 
waiting for the express. Very different from 
the bleared, haggard souls who were pour- 
ing out upon the platform. 

But a short span for stoppage here: 
barely five minutes, No stir from my two 
companions, 


“ Mordieu! why do they not go forward ? 


I tremble with the cold. Feel me. 
am very miserable, heart a»d body!” 
“ Wrap this about you,” Velvet-Hood said 


Oh, I 
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taking her shaw] from her shoulders and put- 
ting it round him. “There!” 

He looked at her surlily. 

“How quiet you take all this!” he said. ; 
“ Have you any nerves, or feeling ?” 

She laughed pleasantly. 

6“ Should you ask that, after ——” 

“ Don’t—don’t!” he said, covering up his 
face. “Oh, I could cry now—cry my eyes 
and heart out! Why don’t they go for- 
ward ?” 

At this moment the door was softly opened, 
and one of the brisk, muffled travellers 
stepped in. He had a little handy valise, 
which he put on the seat beside him, and a 
snug comforter about his neck. “ Fine, fresh 
morning it was,” he said, as he loosed his 
comforter : “ good for the country.” 

“ What is this delay ?” the Neapolitan said 
grufliy. “ Why do we not go forward ? ” 

“They were getting up the passports,” the 
brisk man believed. “No, it could not be 
that either. Ah! here they are.” 

The door opens again. Three gentlemen 
in black standing near the steps; one ascends 
them with a paper in his hand, 

“ All here have come down from Paris ?” 
he says, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” I answer, being next the door, 
“excepting this gentleman.” 

“Pardon, Messieurs,” the lady remarks, 
quite composed. “ We only got in at the 
last halting-place; some twenty leagues or so 
back.” 

“Never mind,” says the gentleman with 
the paper ; ‘‘ the lady and gentleman yonder 
must descend. There is a mistake about 
their baggage. They must please to hasten 
themselves.” 

All this while the Neapolitan has been 
turning white and red, his teeth chattering 
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galvanically. “ Don’t trouble yourselves,” he 
said faintly, “ it is no matter about the bag- 
gage; we can leave it; we do not care.” 

“ By no means,” Velvet-Hood says sweetly ; 
“ we could not afford that, Messieurs. What 
is to become of my poor toilette; which is 
sufficiently disarranged already. Rather let 
us descend.” 

“No! no!” the Neapolitan cried, clinging 
to the arms of the seat with both hands. 
“ Leave us!” 

“Sacré!” exclaims one of the gentleman 
near the steps, “are they coming down ? ” 

“ Now, mon ami.” Velvet-Hood said, rising 
and passing him, be reasonable. Let us go, 
if they require us so particularly. Adieu, 
Monsieur.” she said sweetly, turning to me. 
Then she drew the velvet hood close over 
her face. The Neapolitan had to be well 
nigh dragged from the carriage. 

A dim suspicion took possession of me. 

“ What can it all mean?” I said aloud. 

“ An affair of police simply,” the fresh man 
remarked. He had, curiously enough, taken 
up his handy valise, and was preparing to go 
too. “A veteran gentleman was murdered 
last night in Paris by his wife (a grizette he 
had married off the pavé) and his courier. 
Suspicion—telegraph—nothing more. It is 
very simple. This lady and gentleman who 
have just left us are singularly like the de- 
scription. Good morning, sir—good voyage, 
sir! 

With that he bowed himself down the 
steps; a shrill shriek from the engine, impa- 
tient to go forward. Well it might, now that 
what it waited for was ‘accomplished. 

The Neapolitan and Velvet-Hood, waiting 
wearily in the private room of the station, 
must have heard with heavy heart the shrill 
departing shriek dying off in the distance. 





An Atternative.—An old Scotch tailor 
happened to have a helpmate of a very peevish 
and querulous turn in her temper. “ I’m gaun 
to dee, Andrew,” said the wife. ‘“ Are ye?” | 
replied the tailor, as coolly as if he had’ been | 
trying the temper of his goose. “Are ye !—is 
that the way you speak when I’m telling you 
that I’m gaun to leave you forever? Ye’re no 
to lay my banes here amang the riffraff 0’ Lin- 
lithgow, but tak’ them to Whitburn, and lay 
them beside my father and mother.” Andrew, 
esteeming a promise made to a person on the 
verge of time as sacred, and not wishing to put 
himself to the expense (which, indeed, he could 
ill afford), waived giving any answer, but led 





on a different conversation. ‘Do you hear, 
Andrew?” ‘Oh yes, [hear.” ‘ Weel, mind 
what I’m saying: tak’ me to Whitburn, or I’ll 
rise and trouble ye nicht and day; do you 
hear?” “ Yes, yes, I hear perfectly. Is that 
pain in your side troubling ye yet?” ‘Ou, 
aye! I’m a’ pain thegither ; but the maist pain 
to me is, that you’ll lay my dust here.” “Oh, 
woman, dinna distress yoursel’ about that simple 
circumstance.” “Mind, I’ll no lie here; ye 
maun tak’ me to Whitburn; I’ll trouble ve if 
ye dinna, and ye may depend on’t.” “ Weel, 
weel, then, if ye maun be buried at Whitburn, 
I canno’ help it ; but we’ll try ye at Linlithgow 
first.” 
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From Chambers’s Journal. | particle of fat now converted into soap and 
THE LIGHT QUESTION. ‘candles for the use of the poor and trading 
Our age may be characterized as one of | classes, would have been required for the pur- 
great developments; it may also be said to be | poses of the railway, and those absolute nec- 
one of great revolutions—in other terms, de- | essaries of life been unprocurable at any price 
velopments succeed each other so rapidly, , within the limits of ordinary means. Not 
that each revolutionizes the preceding. only, then, has this wonderful and most provi- 
Reflection on this subject might be followed , dential supply of oleaginous matter conferred 
into many details: let me confine myself to immense benefits on the countries from which 
one only, in the present paper, and speak of | we derive it—being to them a “ development” 
what has been done, and is yet to do, in that of the utmost importance—but it has also 
department of industry and economics which | done for us, in the way of lubrication and 
is connected with the lighting of our houses, soap-boiling, what gas has done in the light- 
streets, warehouses, and shops in this northern ing department; and while the latter has 
latitude. | Saved us from darkness, the former has pre- 
When I was a boy, all this was done by the vented our being driven to the expedient I 
combustion of animal and vegetable oils in once knew a foreigner adopt in travelling— 
one shape or another. Miserable as was the that is, wearing black linen shirts instead of 
lighting of the’streets, it must still have con- | white ones—and has protected us from com- 
sumed a vast quantity of oil; and, consider- | ing to a “ dead-lock ” upon the iron road. 
ing that oil still bears a high price, after its; But now we come to revolutions. No 
complete ejection from use on the grand scale, sooner is something, newly discovered and 
it seems quite inconceivable how we could | painfully elaborated, fairly established as a 
have had it supplied in sufficient quantity for |‘ development,” than something else is 
our present purpose, had not this application | brought forward which threatens its suprem- 
of gas been discovered. Even ‘now, with our | acy. Every one has heard of the Irish bogs. 
countless millions of gas-burners in the streets | They differ in no essential quality from the 
and shops, and the ever-increasing use of the |“ mosses” of England and Scotland, being a 
same illuminator in private dwellings, the | vegetable mould of greater or less density, 
price of candles goes on rising; and if we| according to the drainage-fall— composed 
could but estimate how many tons of oil and | chiefly of gigantic moss in a state of com- 
tallow are nightly represented by our total | pression and partial decomposition. In Ire- 
gas-consumption, we should probably feel | land, there are vast tracts of this peat-moss 
overwhelmed by the question, What should | or “ bog,” and it is now some years since cer- 
we have done without gas ? tain new facts respecting it were brought to 
It is true that turnips for cattle-feeding are | light under the all-scrutinising eye of modern 
now grown, where rape, for the sake of its oil, chemistry, That it could be made to furnish 
might in old times have found a preference ; | @ sort of grease capable of making candles, 
but the tendency of this change must be to | &c., was proved, and the O’Gorman Mahon 
increase the supply of meat, and also that of | produced in parliament some specimens of the 
animal oil in another form. A very high price | manufacture. At that time, however, the 
for oil would no doubt stimulate its produc- | matter could only be regarded as a scientific 
tion; but the discovery of a cheap and inex- | fact of much interest, but of no practical 
haustible mineral substitute has tended to the | utility, on account of the great expense of 
growth of corn and cattle-feeding crops on | production. Perhaps, however, it may have 
the surface of the soil, instead of oil-bearing | reached the ears of the honorable gentleman 
ones, and thus indirectly conferred vest bene- | that some Saxon had said that Irish members 
fits upon the community. were “not fit to hold a candle” to their more 
One reason for the high price of oils, in | accomplished co-senators of the sister-land, 
spite of the competition of gas, is, no doubt, | and he merely wished to shew in a practical 
the extensive use of that material in lubricat- | manner that this was not the case. 
ing our machinery; and here Iam reminded! Be this as it may, we learn with great sat- 
of another interesting development. isfaction that by the recent substitution of 
Some years ago, the substance familiar to | sulphuric acid, a cheap and abundant material, 
us as palm-oil was commercially unknown ; it | for ether—a rare and dear one—this oleagin- 
is now imported in amazing quantity, and is | ous matter, technically called paraffine, may 
the general lubricator employed for the axles | be procured at a very much cheaper rate; so 
of our railway-carriages. ‘Ihe consumption | much so, that there is now every prospect of 
of it in this way must be enormous ; and it is | this curious substance being brought into gen- 
hardly going too far to say, that, had it not | eral use as a means of artificial light, with, no 
been discovered in time, a very serious diffi- | doubt, a general benefit to the community. 
culty would have arisen in reference to rail-| Assuming, then, that we may look forward 
way locomotion. I verily believe that every | with confidence to this new development, and 
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that it will revolutionize the present régime of 
extravagant prices, the question arises: What 
is the extent of the resource thus opened up ? 
The existing “surveys ” enable us to answer 
this question. The tage of Ireland cover an 
area of nearly three million acres. The aver- 
age depth is somewhere about twenty feet ; 
so that while many smalle~ mosses of only a 
few miles’ circumference will, no doubt, rap- 
idly disappear, it will take a long time before 
so vast a mass of material will be wrought 
out. In a few years, this will admit of ap- 
roximate calculation; at present, it would 
be idle to offer even a conjecture on the sub- 
ect. 

There is this consolation attendant on the 
cutting out of the Irish bogs: at present, 
these three million acres are practically use- 
less, except in affording a small supply of 
fuel, rendered every day less important b 


When cut away, the land will be recovered ; 
and although, in many instances, the bog is 
underlaid by gravel only, yet generally the 
mixture of this with some residuum of the 
peaty matter will form a useful soil, while, in 
other places, clays and loams of various qual- 
ity will be brought to light. Thus a great 
national benefit will be secured in return for 
the loss of the candle-supply, whenever the 
day comes that the bogs shall be literally burned 
out. As paraffine seems destined thus to 
take rank alongside of gas and palm-oil, it 
may be worth while to dwell for a moment 
on an examination of its nature and proper- 
ties. 

That wonderful substance, carbon, which 
can exist in so many different forms, visible 
and invisible, and which forms a large portion 
of all organized matter, must be the basis of 

araffine, as it is of the vegetable substances 
rom which that matter is extracted. 

Every thing of vegetable origin which is 
inflammable owes that quality to carbon, in 
whatever way the combustion may be called 
into play. Carbon has great affinity for other 
substances, mineral and vegetable, and its re- 
covery from combination with them, and its 
reproduction in the form desired by the ope- 
rator, is the great object of this as of so 
many other processes of chemistry. Thus 
the carbonaceous matter contained in the 
peat may be easily dissipated by heat, and 
made to pass off in the form of smoke or 
flame. It is by submitting large quantities of 
it to distillation, and condensing the smoke 
into a sort of tarry substance, that the object 
in view is attained in the case before us. 
This tar is treated with sulphuric acid, being, 
as we are informed, boiled for half an hour 
with 3 per cent. of the acid. It thus becomes 
decomposed, and the paraffine and oil remain 
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bottom: of the vessel. These, again, are sep- 
arated by distillation; the oil, 1 presume, 
being the more volatile of the two, is carried 
over, and the paraffine remains in brown crys- 
talline flakes, already capable of being made 
into candles, but emitting a smell so disagree- 
able that it has to undergo a further process 
of bleaching and deodorization. This process 
is gone through by the aid of powerful hy- 
draulic presses, steam-baths, and the action 
of chloro-chromic acid. After this, the de- 
sired product comes forth clean and odor- 
less, and capable of making drawing-room 
lights equal to those of the finest wax. 

It might perhaps be suggested that a 
cheaper sort of candle, suitable to the poor 
man’s cottage, might be made from the par- 
affine in its less purified state, with the same 
amount of profit to the company. At all 
events, there is nothing unwholesome, but 
much the contrary, in the smell of tar in 
combustion, and it would not offend the nasal 
sensibilities of the peasantry, to whom the 
cheap light would be a real blessing. In any 
case, the supply of superior candles will nec- 
essarily ease the pressure on the market for 
the material which is now so extensively con- 
verted into stearine for that purpose. Thus, 
reflectively, the poorer customer will, it is to be 
hoped, become a gainer; and it is comforta- 
ble to think that this has been the tendency 
of all modern improvements and develop- 
ments. ' 

Independently of the light question, which 
is our main object, the peat is capable of con- 
version into other useful things beside par- 
affine. Thus, we are told, a black pigment of 
superior quality is one of its constituents ; 
and the gaseous matters, as well as the oil, 
separated in the distillation, are reserved for 
separate and useful purposes. 

Another very interesting development in 
alliance with the present subject demands a 
brief notice before I conclude. 

Some years ago, a spring of mineral oil 
was discovered in Derbyshire by Mr. James 
Young of Manchester. ‘This oil was applied 
with advantage as a lubricator in the factories 
there ; but the supply ceased just as the value 
of the substance was becoming known. This 
put Mr. Young upon the “ daring quest.” of 
an artificial oil which should answer the same 
purposes, and his success is considered as one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age. It a 
pears that this oil is the product of the. dis- 
tillation of coal at a low temperature. It is, 
in fact, gas in another form, and realizes the 
apparently paradoxical idea of Baron Liebig 
who put forward some years ago, as an object 
to be greatly desired, that coal-gas could be 
produced in a tangible form, and burnt with- 
out smell or other inconvenience in a candle- 





on the top, while the impurities fall to the 


stick or lamp! Ordinary gas emits so much 
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sulphur in combustion, that it cannot safely 
be employed as a light in closed rooms, how- 
ever well ventilated: this discovery of a par- 
affine oil, procurable at an easy rate from 
coal, must be hailed as one of the greatest 
importance ; and in connection with the sub- 
ject of light from decomposed peat, must be 
leche upon as likely to complete the revolu- 
tion of our entire system, greatly to the pro- 
motion of comfort and economy. 

This new substance is called “ patent par- 
affine oil;” aud we are informed that one 
gallon of it, at a cost of 3s. 8d., will yield as 
much light as twenty-two pounds of the best 
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sperm-candles. It differs also, in a very im- 
portant particular, from “ camphene” and va- 
rious other oils, in being inexplosive. If 
these facts did not rest upon most respectable 
authority, I should scarcely feel warranted in 
peo to give them publicity but as they 
are endorsed by men of mark in the scientific 
world, there can be little if any, doubt that 
at least the greater part of what is promised 
will be realized; and even after some deduc- 
tions, enough will remain to justify our most 
sanguine anticipations of a new era in respect 
of light and lubrication. 





Jump.—This word I take to be purely ono- 
matopeic, for no etymon has, I may say, been 
given of it. Webster notices the Italian verb 
zampillare, to spout out, which seems to be ono- 
matopeic also; and Liebrecht, in his German 
translation of the Pentamerone, observes that the 
Neapolitan verb zumpar is, “to jump.” But as 
no connexion can be traced between the Neapo- 
litan and the English, perhaps my theory applies 
in this case also. 

Our forefathers used jump also in the sense of 
risk, venture ; possibly originating in the phrase 
jump in the dark. Iwill take this occasion of 
explaining a passage in Macbeth, where jump 
occurs in this sense, and which, to judge by the 
pointing, the commentators do not seem to have 
fully understood. I point it thus : 


“ Tf it were done when ’tis done then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.—If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his success surcease ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here ; 

But here—upon this bank and shoal of time— 

We'd jump the life to come .... But in these 
cases 

We still have judgment here,” &c. 


Johnson is tolerably correct in his explanation, 
down to “end-all here;” after that, if I am 
right, he fails. I thus understand the passage. 
The first done signifies ended, finished. Macbeth 
having made the reflection pauses, and then re- 
turns to the subject, stating it in three different 
manners. The transposition of surcease and 
success, which Johnson also made, is absolutel 
necessary for the sense, success being bemaee sf 
ment. But is only in “ But here,” as well as in 
“but this blow; ” the “‘ bank and shoal of time”’ 
is the moment or’ time of this act; We'd is we 
should ; for would and should were confounded at 
that time. By “the life to come” I would, in 
accordance with the whole tenor of the argu- 
ment, understand the rest of his life. 
before Lady Macbeth had said— 








“ Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.” 
And Cowley (Davideis, ii. 616.): 
“ That all his life to come is loss and shame.” 
There is then, as I have given it, an evident 
break or aposiopesis, and he goes on to show 
that such good fortune was hardly to be ex- 
pected. Tuos. KeigHtTLey. 


—Notes and Queries. 





FEMALE EmMpLoyMENT.—We see that there 
is an agitation to employ women in the business 
of watch-making, which is said to be beautifull 
adapted for the delicacy of their pretty little 
fingers. We highly approve of this employment 
for female hands ; for there is, probably, not 
even a surly old bachelor who, having recovered 
trom a long illness, would not be too happy to 
admit that women (bless them !) are at all times 
—but more especially in moments of sickness 
-— sale very best watchers in the world. 
—Lfunch. 





Ay Inisu BiunpEer.—An Irish baronet met 
his nurse one day, when the latter requested 
alms. “I will give you nothing,” exclaimed 
the baronet; “ you played me a mighty scanda- 
lous trick in my infancy!” The old woman 
stared, and asked what injury she had done 
him? He answered, “I was a fine boy, and 
you changed me.” 





PHARISAISM.—It was my custom in my 
youth (says a celebrated Persian writer) to rise 
from my sleep, to watch, pray, and read the 
Koran. One night as I was thus engaged, my 
father, a man of practised virtue, awoke. “ Be- 
hold,” said I to him, “thy other children are 
lost in irreligious slumbers, while I alone awake 


t is \ ad “ ” 2 
"A. litle | to praise God Son of my soul,” said he, 


it is better to sleep than to wake to remark the 


| faults of thy brethren.” 
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POPULAR 
«THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN:” POPULAR 
ERROR. 


I BEG to assure your correspondent F. that 
there is the best “foundation for this” ac- 
knowledged “ fact, that the sting of the bee 
is fatal to itself; ” or rather, which is what I 
presume he means, as the author of the above 
work clearly does, that the bee by stinging 
another animal loses its own life. Aristotle 
asserts (Hist. An., p. 297.): “Td d? xévtpov 
dnoB.:Adovoa 7 pélurta arobvpoKe.” And Virgil 
Georg. iv. 236, seq.) : 

“ Tllis ira modum supra est, leseeque venenum 
Morsibus inspirant, et spicula ceeca relinquunt 
Affix: venis, animasque in vulnere ponunt.” 

And a note in my copy of the Georgics refers 
me to Pliny, xi. § 19, for corroboration of 
the same fact. But as the authority of these 
ancient worthies may not be deemed sufficient 
—for they took so much on trust, and handed 
down such errors, as that the monarch of the 
hive was of the male sex ; and such palpable 
absurdities, as.that an entire swarm of bees 
might at any time be obtained from the car- 
case of a suffocated calf under skilful treat- 
ment (Georg. iv. 299, seq.)—I will state my 
own experience in the matter. 

I will premise that I have been for years a 
practical bee-keeper ; and, reading whatever I 
can meet with on the subject, often light upon 
startling statements, both true and false, from 
modern as well as ancient writers. But I am 
constantly testing these experimentally, which 
my varieties of hives enabled me todo, And 
of the truth of the particular fact in question, 
I satisfied myself very early in my apiarian 
career; and that by a simple process, which 
— correspondent F. vy easily adopt. He 

as but to irritate a few bees till they sting 

him in some part convenient to himself. I 

find the left-hand the best. Ifhe looks quietly 

at them, immediately that they have accom- 
plished their (and in this case his) object, he 
will see them all firmly attached to his flesh 
by their tails, and struggling to get free. 
But, if they have been properly irritated in 
the first: instance to drive their weapons home, 
not one will effect her freedom without the 
loss of her weapon, and its very large bag of 
poisonous ammunition into the bargain, As 
each bee detaches herself from this, he will 
become acutely sensible of it by the increased 
pain caused by the influx of the whole con- 
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fine and delicate apparaius is barbed at the 
end; and therefore, being firmly fixed below, 
by contraction draws the rest of the sheath 
after it. - 
And now, having probably satisfied himself 
with the experiment of the sting, F. would 
with the finger and thumb of his right hand 
ull it out (injecting by the pressure in laying 
hold of it any particle of poison that still re- 
mained in the bag), and turn to the bee itself. 
This he would trace to the ground, or some 
low shrub close by; still alive, to be sure, but 
no longer the active, cheerful, and noisy little 
creature it was a minute ago. If he throw it 
into the air, it will not fly off; if he place it 
at the mouth of its own hive, it will not enter 
itself, nor be assisted by its friends; if he 
forcibly throw it in, it will immediately crawl 
out; if he does, as I have also done, return it 
into the hive by an opening at the top, or 
under a glass where its motions can be 
watched, it will slowly wend its mournful way 
through the midst of the busy community to 
the entrance, unheeding and unheeded—as if 
conscious that the best public service to which 
it could apply its little remaining strength, 
was to act the part of undertaker to itself, and 
secure an extra-mural grave, rather than tres- 
pass after death on the time, strength and 
feelings of any of the busy members of the 
community who would be called on to con- 
duct its funeral obsequies. 

The fact is, that the sting, with its appurte- 
nances, is so large in proportion to the whole 
body, and the detaching it from the other parts 
must so seriously disturb the internal economy 
of the insect, that the wonder seems to be that 
it retains any animation at all after losing it. 
I never succeeded but once in getting a bee to 
extricate its sting, and that was when she 
seemed to have repented of the act almost be- 
fore she put it into force, and had hardly 
penetrated the skin. I have however succeeded 
in cutting off the end of the sting with a pair 
of scissors, or penknife, before the poison-bag 
has become detached ; and then the bee has 
invariably seemed to retain her vigor, and re- 
turn to her duties a more harmless but equally 
active member of society. 

I will add, that so convinced are apiarians in 
general of the fact that bees die as a conse- 
_— of losing their stings, which they always 
do if they insert them into flesh, or material of 





tents of the poison-bag, consequent on the 
‘withdrawal of the retentive power exercised 
by the animal herself. The sting is a beauti- 
ful little tube, formed like a telescope, through 
which the poison from the bag to which it is 
attached is injected. Moreover, if F. now 
watches the sting narrowly, he will find it 
apparently sinking deeper still into him 
which is accounted for in the same manner as 
is the fact of the bee being unable in the first 


nistance to withdraw her sting. This very | 


its consistency, that those who value the lives 
| of their little workwomen, when engaged with 
| them, use thick woollen gloves and dresses, 
into which they can sting without inflicting in- 
jury; and whence they can extract their 
stings with perfect ease. 

Much more I could write, but already I have 
| trespassed too much on your space in endeay- 
' oring to defend the peculiarly apt illustration 
‘in the quotation cited by your correspondent. 
—Notes and Queries. J. D. OTTINGE. 
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SONG 
THE GIpsY’s” FOUNTAIN. 
~_ thon wilt*theet me; 
“Tf thou wilt meet me, 
Where those bright waters flow, 
Oh! £ will greet thee, 
I will greet thee, 
With music as soft as low: 
Tones that shall sadden 
E’en while they gladden, 
Songs—like the star-light—made 
Half of day’s gladness, 
-.. Half of night’s sadness, _ 
‘Twin things of sun and shade ! 


There I will tell thee, 
There. I will tell thee, 

On as the swift stream flies, 
Tales that are ever . 
Whisper’d, and. never 

Whisper’d in words, but sighs ! 
Tales we should only 
Tell, when the lonely 

Moon—and one other—hears, 
Tales that are meetest 
Answer’d, and sweetest, 

When their reply is—tears ! 


And I will teach thee, 
And I will teach thee, . 
How each bright star we see, 
And the flow’rs and birds 
Have their voiceless words, 
And tell all their loves—like me! 
And oh! ’twill be sweet, 
Oh! ’twill be sweet, 
In our own cold planet’s bowers, .« 
To think that we love 
Like the bright things above, 
With the love of the stars and flowers. 


—London Journal. 


SUMMER WIND. 


Tua low wind through my casement strays, 
Between the jasmine’s parted leaves, — | 
Soft whispering through the morning rays, 
And rippling o’er the golden sheaves. 
T hear its low voice far away, 
Where silver willows fringe the pool ;” 
And from the forest still and gray, 
Its murmur rises fresh and cool. 


Leaving the sunny world below, 
The jasmine’s starry buds to seek, 

I feel it gently clasp my brow, 
And lightly play ‘upon my. cheek. 

That lingering hand sweeps round the room, 
O’er dark recess and quiet nook, 

Through loose leaves rustling in the gloom, 
And wandering down my open book. 


Nor voiceless doth it from me sweep, 
To seek the bright free world ayain ; 
And in my bosom thrilling deep, 
An echo answers to its strain, 
That mocks the lonely toils of books, 
And whispers me away—away ! 
Where waving leaves and rushing brooks 
Are glancing in the long bright day. 


SUMMER, WIND.—~A QUESTION.—MELANCHOLY. 


Away above the green earth’s breast, 
__ Away above the blue deep wave, 


| Whose billows, in thejr eee unrest, 


Chant o’er the sailor’s:shroudléss grave ; 
Where silver sails' gleam far and white, 
And beckon in the thoon’s cold;ray— 


|The, wild wind following gn their flight, 


‘ . Still whispers me aWay—away ! - 
ics .B. 





A QUESTION.’ : 
Wuart makes my brow,to throb and ache ? 
What makes mine eyes to weep begin ¢ 


‘| What makes. my limbs beneath we quake, 


With shooting pains? . Ah me! The In- 
 * fluenza! 


What makes my hand so dry and hot ? 
Whence comes this changeless, ceaseless din— 
This ringing in mine ears? Oh, what— 
What can it be? Alkme! The In- 

fluenza ! 


What makes me turn my “ m’s” to “b’s;” 

And talk of “ chill,” instead of “chin ;” 

And speak profanely of my “ d—s,” 

Instead of “knees?”? Ah me! The In- 
fluenza! ’ 


‘What makes my nose as red as fire? 
Whai makes such parchment of’ my skin ? 
What makes me sneeze—when my desire 
Is not to sneeze? Ah me! The In- 

fluenza ! . Tuomas. Hoop. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





MELANCHOLY. 


I HEARD a music, in my dreams, 
Which to a speechless longing wakes 

The recollecting heart, and seems 
The standard of true life ; life aches 

To be therewith conformed, but, oh, 
The nature of its element, 

The world, so stolid, dark, and low, 
Forbids its beautiful intent ; 

And, like an airy butterfly, 
Close folded in the chrysalis, 

It feels the wings, but not the sky. 
Sad the indignant spirit is ! 

What profits wriggling in the shroud 
Of such a pitiful degree! 

And therefore, idle, lonely, proud, 
It droops for immortality. 

—Fraser’s Magazine. C. P. 





NATURE SEEN WITH JAUNDICED EYE. 


“ Nature (which is, though dim, the only glass 

Where all a little see the Godhead’s face 

That walk with open eyes,) was hardly free 

from being chid for too much levity, 

Because her feathered quire but vainly sing 

When she does usher in the gaudy spring. 

They thought their painted plumes ill patterns 
here, 

By which our lovers vary what they wear ; 

Whilst all her flowers that do our meads adorn 

Seem but her ribbands, and for fancy worn.” 





—Davenant’s Poem to the Earl of Orrery. 








